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EDITORIAL 


‘O truly necessary sin of Adam...’ We have the authority both 
of Scripture and of Tradition for believing that the greater the 
evil, the greater the good God is able to draw from it in His 
redeeming grace. So at the present time, when the human race 
stands face to face with the greatest and perhaps the final catastrophe 
of its entire history, we are not only permitted but obliged to 
remember that God has repeatedly made use of the events of 
history to bring Christians to their senses, and to pray for the 
grace that each may be equal to his vocation in the situation into 
which he has been providentially placed at such a time. 

By our disunity and lack of fellowship, we Christians are 
directly responsible for the fact that the world does not understand 
its present predicament as God’s judgement on man’s sin, and is 
thus unable to find the way out of this predicament which has 
been offered once and for all in Christ. If the phenomenal spread of 
the Gospel in the pre-Constantinian period may be said to have 
occurred because men were forced to say to themselves ‘See how 
these Christians love one another’, its equally striking check in our 
own day may be said to be because it is only too obvious to the 
world to what an extent we are mutually contemptuous or—almost 
worse—indifferent to one another, often even when this is covered 
over with fashionable platitudes about the ecumenical spirit. 

This direct connection between the true unity of Christ’s 
followers (which must be doth spiritual and visible—neither alone 


can suffice) is not a mere theologian’s fantasy : it is insisted on by 
the Lord Himself ‘in the night before He died’ : ‘that they may be 
one, that the world may believe’. 


If we cannot even love our neighbour whom we have seen, we 
deceive ourselves in imagining that we love God whom we have 
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not seen, St John reminds us. No doubt loving our neighbour 
may sometimes involve telling him unpleasant truths, and indeed 
this is a form of love which comes easily enough to some of us. 
But let us first stop and ask ourselves whether we ourselves really 
understand the ‘truths’ which we are so ready to force down our 
neighbour’s throat, whether in fact they belong, in the precise 
manner that we understand them, to the integrity of the Gospel 
and the Church’s authentic tradition, and how much may be due 


to the laziness of our habits of thought and the shallowness of our 
faith. 


* * * 


The year’s subscription to the £.C.Q. for 1962 will be 15s. 
(3 dollars), single copies 4s. (75 cents). Those of our readers who 
are able to give even a small sum above this basic amount are 
earnestly requested to do so. The present small increase in the 
subscription price cannot possibly cover the widening gap between 
our income and the rising costs of printing and administration. 
Unless there is a considerable increase both in circulation and in 


voluntary donations, a further rise in the subscription rate is likely 
to be unavoidable. 





RUBLEV’S ‘OLD TESTAMENT TRINITY’ 


(continued) 


Tuus far we have considered Rublev’s ‘Troitsa’ above all from 
an external point of view: we have examined the scriptural and 
theological bases of the Hospitality theme, and have followed the 
broad outlines of the artistic development of this theme through the 
course of the centuries in the various regions which came under the 
influence of byzantine art, so that it has been possible to see how 
Rublev’s work forms a conclusion to this whole evolution in its 
different aspects. 

We shall now have recourse to other criteria than those of the 
art historian, and in so doing try rather to enter into the inner 
world of the Troitsa icon, and seek as it were to penetrate its 
mystery from within.! 

It was in or about the year 1425, thus towards the end of his 
life, that Rublev received the order to paint this icon, in order that 
(in the words of the Abbot Nikon as they are related in the 
chronicle) ‘by the contemplation of the most Holy Trinity, the 
eyes of the brethren might be turned away from the hateful 
dissensions of this world’. 

To an oriental Christian, an icon is not in the first place to be 
looked upon as a beautiful painting, and still less is it an object 
of merely historical interest.!°® Nor does he think of it has having 
been painted in order to depict in some way the problems of this 
life, not even when these are considered in their religious dimen- 
sion ; he sees it rather as something which gives an answer to these 
problems."° For an icon is a means by which the message which 
God addresses to man is revealed, and indeed itself forms part of 
that message. “What the word tells us by means of the sense of 
hearing’, says St Basil," ‘is silently manifested by the icon’s 
representation’, and ‘by these two means, which complete each 
other reciprocally, we are instructed in one and the same truth.’!* 
Thus the nature of the icon has been compared to the impression 
given by a signet-ring, or to the reflection which is seen in a mirror. 
‘The icon is like a window through which we can gaze into the 
world of divine things, like a door which connects earth with heaven, 
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like a shining panel through which the light of the divine economy 
of salvation streams out.’!!8 

St John Damascene uses the same expressions, taken from the 
platonic world of ideas : ‘The icons point towards their archetypes, 
which are in the realm of eternal being. This world of immortal, 
eternal and spiritual realities stands over against the world of all 
those things which we can perceive with our senses, and just as it 
is in the human soul that the divine and the earthly worlds find a 
meeting-place, so too the icon is in a certain sense the meeting- 
place of the things which are above our senses and of those which 
we can perceive, a “form” through which the Godhead is brought 
to man.’!4 

Iconography is thus a liturgical art in the truest sense of the 
term. For liturgical art is not simply the outcome of a human 
talent which is seeking a way towards God, but is first and foremost 
a descent of God upon man, a place of encounter between God and 
man. And we may even go further : for since by the contemplation 
of an icon a man may be drawn up to participate in some way in the 
very life of God, we may say that because of this quasi-sacramental 
character which it possesses, the icon, together with God’s revela- 
tion which is given in Holy Scripture, constitutes one of the 
supreme gifts of God’s grace.™45 

Rublev’s icon is intended as a revelation of the dogma of the 
most Holy Trinity. The historical event of the story in Genesis 
is not forgotten, as we are reminded by the presence of the oak of 
Mamre ; nevertheless the removal from the scene of Abraham and 
Sara is a clear indication that the primary emphasis is on the latter’s 
dogmatic content. 

Thus Abraham’s angelic visitors become the three divine 
Persons ; and the very landscape takes on a deeper significance : 
the patriarch’s tent is now both palace and temple, and the oak 
of Mamre stands for the Tree of Life. In a world now completely 
transformed, every artistic detail takes on a new meaning. The 
reversed perspective which is clearly visible in the composition of 
the footstools of the three angels may be taken as an example. By 
this device, the distance between the onlooker and the representa- 
tion is on the one hand removed, so that one is as it were taken 
up into the midst of the divine presence which the icon realizes, 
while on the other hand it is at the same time clearly indicated that 
the whole divine event which is being represented takes place in a 
world which transcends every possible scene which man could 
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ever gaze upon. It is thus indicated that the true dimension in 
which the Godhead lives has its origin and intelligibility not in 
the point of view of the onlooker, but in a point which transcends 
every possible earthly representation. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the artistic technique of 
these icon-painters was so primitive that they were unable to 
represent the kind of perspective to which we are accustomed." 
The contrary can be seen even in this same icon of Rublev, for 
among other features the square opening which appears in the 
front of the table in the centre of the icon is painted in the optical 
perspective. This is done with a purpose, in order to represent 
our human nature which in order to become divinized through the 
contemplation of the Trinity must learn to live in the perspective 
of the three Persons. 

Another geometrical detail worthy of attention is the verticality 
which, without damaging the circularity of the composition, 
characterizes the left-hand side of the icon. Here we have to 
remember that this icon was not painted as a separate work designed 
to stand by itself, but that it forms part of an iconastasis. As such 
it hung on the left side of the Royal Doors, in the position of the 
title-icon of the Church. The left-hand angel is sitting straight 
upright, and the folds of his dress fall away stiffly. His whole 
figure is still further prolonged by the architectural motif in the 
top corner, and his red pilgrim’s staff shows as a clear-cut line on 
the gold of his wing. If we now compare all this with the curved 
lines on the right-hand side of the icon, we can see the painter’s 
intention, which was to provide for a gradual transition from the 
scene painted on the icon to the vertical columns of the iconastasis. 

The sixteenth-century Troitsa icon at Novgorod, which is 
described as being already a copy of that of Rublev, and which is 
still to be found in its original place on the small iconastasis™’ 
of the Chapel of the Nativity of the Mother of God in the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom at Novgorod, shows the same verticality on 
the left-hand side, and with the same purpose as in Rublev’s work. 

Thus while the whole icon remains dominated by the circular 
movement which expresses eternity as having the whole of the 
temporal universe in its power, there is also this vertical tendency 
which indicates the deep yearning of the whole of the earthly 
creation to participate in the heavenly realm, by entering in through 
the Royal Doors of the iconastasis to the liturgical place where 
the Trinity is worshipped and where It manifests Itself in the 
eucharistic action. 
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In order to achieve a complete picture of the Church’s teaching 
concerning the dogma of the Trinity, Rublev had to show all at 
once that the unity of the divine nature consists in three Persons 
without any subordination of one to the other ; that these three 
Persons are really distinct from each other, and that each 
possesses the same divine nature after his own manner. As in the 
earlier representations of the Hospitality scene, Rublev has given 
identical features to his angels, but he has not put them beside 
each other in a stiffly identical attitude, as in the Pskov icon which 
we have mentioned above, nor has he painted their clothing in the 
same colours, as in the San Vitale mosaic at Ravenna or in the icon 
which is in the Benaki Museum at Athens. However, the same lapis- 
lazuli blue does occur in each of the three figures, and their gesture 
of blessing is identically the same. By means of the circular move- 
ment in the composition of the icon which has already been 
described, the attention of the onlooker is drawn constantly from 
the one figure to the other, and on none of them is there any 
greater emphasis than on the others, such as is the case in the 
oriental type in the oktateuch books of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, or in the quadruple icon at Novgorod. 

Every detail has its own place in the subtle line-play of the 
icon’s trinitarian movement: the haloes, the footstools, the pilgrim’s 
staves, etc., each is repeated thrice, expressing the mystery of the 
one God who is at the same time three wholly co-equal Persons. 
For there is, as the Athanasian Creed has it, ‘in hac Trinitate nihil 
prius aut posterius, nihil maius aut minus ; sed totae tres persone 
cozterne sibi sunt et cozquales’. 

This unity in equality finds its most perfect expression in the 
form of a circle, of which the Areopagite™® says that it illustrates 
how God remains always identical with Himself, and how He 
always takes up again into Himself all that goes out from Him. 
Thus the circle is the most perfect image which it is possible to 
have of the ‘perichoresis’, the complete and perfect mutual absorb- 
tion of the three divine Persons."!® 

We now have to consider whether it was also Rublev’s intention 
to make a specific distinction between the three hypostases, and if 
it was, how they are to be identified. 

The German scholar A. Hackel describes the figures of the three 
angels as follows: ‘Hingebung und Bereitschaft in der Neigun 
des Rechten, machtvolle Lebens-und milde Liebesfiille bei dem 
Mittleren, in sich ruhendes, hoheitsvolles Sein in der aufrechten 
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Haltung des Linken’.!2° And in fact both in their attitudes and in 
their different combinations of colours, the angels are so clearly 
distinct from one another that some identification must be possible. 
In the task of interpreting the icon this is however precisely the 
most controverted problem. 

Many art historians consider that the central angel represents 
the Father. For others, it is the Holy Spirit : the gesture of blessing 
being understood as an allusion to the epiclesis in the Liturgy, 
while the right-hand angel would then represent the Word, whose 
face is mirrored in the chalice. One may be permitted to wonder, 
however, whether in reality these interpretations can be harmonized 
with the thousand-year-old tradition of the Hospitality theme. 

For one thing would seem to be certain: that if Rublev did in 
fact mean to distinguish the three angels specifically, then the 
central one represents Christ. There are three arguments which 
lead to this conclusion, two of them of an iconographical, the 
other of a theological nature. 

To begin with, it is a constant practice in primitive Christian 
art, and in Eastern Christian art in general, to represent the second 
Person of the Trinity in a purple liturgical tunic, such as is worn 
also by Rublev’s central angel. Impressive examples of this usage 
can be seen in the scenes from the New Testament in San Appollinare 
Nuovo at Ravenna,!! of the sixth century, and also in the numerous 
Russian icons of Christ of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Moreover both the shape, and the blue colour of Rublev’s central 
angel reflect this same iconographical tradition. For according to 
the colour-symbolism which was current in byzantine art, the 
purple undergarment stands for the World’s divine nature, and 
the blue mantle for the human nature, in which He was as it were 
enveloped. 

The problem of the identification of the two other angels can 
then be resolved without great difficulty : for the colour of the left- 
hand angel’s dress refers to the perfectly ‘non-describable’ character 
of the first hypostasis ; while the green dress of the right-hand 
angel may be taken as belonging to the Holy Spirit, for green, 
according to Dionysius,’ stands for that which is young, and 
in the fullness of its strength. 

A second argument for identifying the central angel with the 
second Person of the Trinity derives from the tradition of the 
Hospitality theme itself, and the history of its evolution. For 
according to the interpretation of Justin, on which the Santa Maria 
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Maggiore mosaic depends, and whose momentary influence can 
also be detected in certain later representations, the central figure 
can represent only the Word. Moreover, from the twelfth century 
onwards, we frequently find that a cruciform nimbus is given to 
the central figure. This detail, which can refer only to the second 
Person, has already been remarked upon in connection with the 
quadruple Novgorod icon.’ 

It is indeed also a fact that there are a few cases in which all 
three angels have been given a cruciform nimbus,! most probably 
as a reaction against the appearance in Russia at a certain moment 
of the heresy of the Judaizers, who rejected the orthodox teaching 
concerning the Trinity. The intention behind such a manner of 
depicting the angels was thus to emphasize that the two other 
Persons of the. Trinity were also concerned in the specific economy 
of salvation which belongs to the second hypostasis. When the 
Tsar Ivan the Terrible put a question on this subject to the Stoglav 
Council of 1551, the use of the single cruciform nimbus for the 
central angel, referring to the Passion, as also that of the threefold 
nimbus on each of the Troitsa-figures, was formally (and rightly) 
condemned. In the Hospitality scene, however, the figure of the 
Word does not primarily represent the God-man, and throughout 
the byzantine tradition (the pre-Justinian mosaics at Ravenna are 
the only and then only partial exception to this principle) it is only 
to the incarnate Word that the attributes of the Passion and the 
earthly name Jesus Christ, together with the oriental bearded type 
of physiognomy, are given. 

What is important for us here is that this iconographical devi- 
ation of the cruciform nimbus which occurs in some of the 
Hospitality representations provides clear proof of the fact that the 
central angel was never thought of otherwise than as the 
Word. 

Our final argument for this interpretation depends upon the 
conviction that Rublev’s icon is intended to be a representation 
not only of the eternal perichoresis of the three divine Persons, but 
also of the external outpouring of the trinitarian life, in other 
words of the divine economy of salvation as it has been understood 
in oriental theology from the time of the early Fathers of the 
Church onwards. 

Here we must ask how it is that God reveals Himself to us, and 
how it is that we are permitted in some measure to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the divine life. 
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If one follows the direction of the icon’s circular movement, 
mentioned above, one comes first—according to our interpretation 
—to the Holy Ghost, then to the Son and lastly to the Father. 
It is thus as if it were the Spirit who brings us in and introduces us 
into the circle of the divine life. St Irenaeus,! who is followed by 
Gregory of Nazianzen and John Damascene, describes the way 
which the believer must take in his ascent towards the heights of 
the life of grace thus : ‘The goal is to come to the Father, and to 
enjoy all the riches that are in Him. But no one goes to the Father, 
except by way of the Son, and no one knows the Son, except in 
the Holy Ghost. It is by the attraction and the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost that we are brought to the Son, who in Himself shows 
us and communicates to us the Father.’ 

Lastly, Rublev has in his Troitsa-icon discreetly but deliberately 
given an indication of the chief mysteries of the Redemption, and 
of the manner in which the economy of salvation has been 
historically manifested in the Incarnation of the Word. 

In the oriental-type miniatures of the oktateuch books, and still 
more in those of the palaeologue type, the development of the 
Hospitality theme goes, as we have seen, steadily towards a greater 
emphasis on the ‘Santa ‘Conversazione’, the eternal exchange 
which exists between the divine Persons. We may be inclined to 
ask, why should they converse thus in silence, and about what ? 
The answer can only be, about the promises made to Abraham, the 
Covenant with his seed, and the fulfilment of this Covenant in the 
Incarnation of the Word. For ‘God has so loved the world, that 
He gave His only Son’.!2® Far beyond the dimensions of time and 
space, in a sphere which, had he known Rublev’s work, might have 
inspired Ignatius of Loyola for his famous meditation ‘De 
Incarnatione’ in the Spiritual Exercises, the three divine Persons 
seem to decide that one of them will go and save the lost human 
race. In the melancholy of his angels, filled at the same time with 
tender and loving abandonment, Rublev has sought to express how 
the whole Trinity participates in the Incarnation of the Word. 
Their red pilgrim’s staves are the sign of a promise, for just as the 
three visitors have come and appeared once to Abraham, so they 
will come back once more to dwell among men, this time for good, 
in the Incarnate Word. 

In the centre of the whole circular composition, set upon a 
simple square table, there is a single dish, over which the central 
angel is stretching out his hand in blessing. It is clear that Rublev 
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is alluding here to the mystery of the Eucharist, and to the Passion. 
For him the dish with Abraham’s food in it has become the chalice 
which the Redeemer blessed ‘pridie quam pateretur’ ; and one’s 
thoughts turn involuntarily to the words spoken at the Last Supper : 
‘And I say to you, I will not drink from henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I shall drink it with you new in the 
kingdom of my Father’.!27 

In the undefinable melancholy of his Troitsa-figures, Rublev has 
given too a suggestion of the Passion that one of them is to undergo. 
But at the same time, in the supra-mundane repose of their fellow- 
ship, and in the joyful serenity of the primitive colour-scheme, 
there lies an eschatological message for all those who participate in 
the Mystery of the Eucharist. 

There is in fact a eucharistic emphasis already present, as we 
have already had occasion to remark, in the earliest representations 
of the Hospitality at Santa Maria Maggiore and at Ravenna. In 
Rublev’s icon this emphasis takes on a quite particular significance, 
when we remember that it was painted to hang directly beside the 
Royal Doors, precisely in the place where the celebrating priest 
comes to give the chalice to the faithful. 

As well as the Incarnation and the eucharistic sacrifice, Rublev’s 
icon is also meant to recall the mystery of Pentecost.!#* In the 
Christian East, where there is no special feast of Trinity Sunday, it 
is the liturgy of Pentecost that is particularly devoted to the 
glorification of the Trinity; and it is this Troitsa icon that is 
brought out for the veneration of the faithful on Whit-Sunday. 
Thus both in art and in the liturgy itself, the giving of the eternal 
Covenant between the triune God and the chosen people, and the 
eventual fulfilment of these promises in the miracle of Pentecost, 
are connected. 

For it is by the coming of the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the 
Father and sent forth by the Son, that the mystery of the Godhead, 
threefold and yet inseparably one in essence, has been revealed. 
In the Troitsa icon, the beginning of the Old Testament Church 
in Abraham is linked with the foundation of the Church in the New 
Testament at Pentecost. For the Church’s very life is inseparably 
bound up with the dogma of the Trinity : in the unity of nature and 
the diversity of the Persons, the Trinity is the ultimate source and 
foundation of the Kingdom of God on earth, and thus the norm 
of the Church’s life. In its essence and structure, every aspect of 
the Church’s institutional and community life is an earthly 
reflection of the life of the Trinity. 
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The Troitsa icon at Pentecost is thus the most perfect image 
that can be imagined of the true nature of the Church’s inner life, 
for it is in her unity in diversity that the Church is called to 
participate in the divine life of the three Persons. In this con- 
nection we may recall the square opening, painted in the optical 
perspective, which is to be seen in the centre of the altar-table in 
Rublev’s icon, and which is classically interpreted as a symbol of 
our human nature as it is destined to participate in the divine life. 
Behind this symbolism lies the text of Ignatius of Antioch where, 
speaking of the unity of the Church, he says: ‘unless a man be 
within the altar, he lacks the bread of God’.!2° 

Lastly, it may be added that some writers have seen in the temple 
building which appears in the top left-hand corner of the icon 
an allusion to the Mother of God. One of these writes as follows: 
‘La partie dorée du temple, qui s’avance comme une puissance de 
protection, symbolise la protection maternelle et la dignité divine 
de la Theotokos, Mére de Dieu’.!8° 

It is however much rather in the whole atmosphere of Rublev’s 
work, and by the whole series of mysteries which it recalls, that 
the icon makes the significance of Mary’s place as Mother of God 
and grace-bearing presence to appear. The Incarnation of the Word, 
the Redemption, the gifts of the Holy Ghost—the whole process 
and history of the introduction of the human race into the sphere 
of the glory of the triune God—the whole of this marvellous 
exchange between time and eternity could only take place in virtue 
of a divine dispensation which so willed it in and through the 
existence of the Mother of God. The Liturgy of St John Chrysostom 
glorifies her as ‘wider than the heavens’, and indeed it can most 
justly be said of her that she is the liturgical ‘place’ of the meeting 
between God and man. 

We believe that Rublev did indeed intend to express all this in 
his icon : discreetly, no doubt, and moreover with all the interiority 
and reverential awe in which alone the mystery of the Mother of 
God may be approached. 

The French writer, Edmond Joly, although he is mistaken over 
the question of the identification of the three angels, has un- 
doubtedly understood this aspect of the Troitsa icon rightly: 
“Ces figures’, he writes, ‘plus gracieuses que toute grace, plus 
pures que toute pureté, se situent dans un domaine essentiel que 
Part atteint bien rarement et dans lequel il rencontre le royaume 
idéal de la Mére de Dieu. C’est pourquoi certains peintres paraissent 
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encore évoquer Marie, méme lorsqu’ils ne la représentent pas. 
Marie vit dans l’atmosphére de leurs ceuvres, elle forme l’ambiance 
d’exquise paix (. . .) Marie, reine, des anges, reine des vierges, 
posséde (. . .) dans l’art un royaume enchanté dont la paix vient 
fleurir toute la création. Seule y pénétre la plus rare élite qui en 
demeure marquée comme d’un privilége exclusif : celui de pouvoir 
peindre Dieu dans ses plus hauts reflets par les traits les plus purs. 
Nous n’osons guére nommer comme étant de ceux-la, que Roublev, 
l’Angélico et Moralés d’Espagne . . .”14 

With his deeply religious temperament, Rublev was certainly 
aware that the mysteries of the divine Trinity, of the Incarnation 
of the second Person, of the Redemption of the human race, of the 
eucharistic gifts, and lastly of the Church with its source in the 
Pentecostal Spirit and its return, renewed through long centuries, 
into the glory of the three Persons by way of Mary, who was divinely 
chosen as the ‘place’ of the historical realization of God’s grace—that 
all these mysteries are in the economy of salvation as it actually is 
inseparably bound up together. His mystical gifts and his artistic 
talents together enabled him to delineate them all in a single 
representation. He has succeeded as no one else has done in 
illuminating the mystery of the Trinity in all its facets : his icon is 
truly a ‘summa’ of the action of the divine history breaking through 
eternity into time. 

Thus it quickly happens that admiration for Rublev’s “Troitsa’ 
is swallowed up in the silence of prayer. One has indeed made 
little progress in the understanding of it so long as one goes no 
further than merely human investigation and discussion, without 
participating in that silent exchange to which Rublev is drawing 
our attention. The ‘Troitsa’ has been called ‘das Urgebet’—the 
archetypal prayer.!** If a man is to behold this archetype, that he 
may be drawn up into it, then he must first make ready the dish of 
hospitality and brotherly love in faith and in hope, and await in the 
coming Encounter the answer to the burning pain of his own heart 
and of the world. 


EDMOND VOORDECKERS. 
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REFLEXIONS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITIES OF THE NEAR EAST IN 
UNION WITH ROME 


II 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES 


It is not here our purpose to attempt to write the history of the 
two great christological tendencies which between them divided 
the Church in the fifth century around the rival definitions of the 
Incarnation in terms of ‘one person in two natures’ or of ‘the one 
incarnate nature of the Word of God’. Both formulas were capable 
of expressing the same truth, when employed by a St Leo or a 
Theodoretus in the case of the former, or by a St Cyril in the case 
of the latter. But there were also the inevitable deviations : that 
associated with the name of Nestorius which tended to hypostasize 
the two natures, or that of Eutyches which undermined the reality 
of Christ’s human nature. It is no doubt true that the actual 
positions which were in fact held by such leading personalities as 
Nestorius and Eutyches were less irreducible and less dangerous 
than has generally been supposed, and it was only after the 
anathemas which were pronounced in turn by the Councils of 
Ephesus (431) and of Chalcedon (451) (which marked the victory 
first of St Cyril’s formula and then of St Leo’s), that clearly 
constituted dissident groups appeared. 

It is easy to feel that it was not sufficiently clear at the time 
to what an extent these theological polemics were a quarrel about 
words ; that the two tendencies were complementary rather than 
mutually exclusive, corresponding as they did to two different 
theological and spiritual mentalities; and that some kind of 
conciliation of them ought to have been possible. It was of course 
the contrary which in fact occurred, and the result was the appear- 
ance of the following dissident Churches : 

(1) A Nestorian Church, founded at Nisibis in Persia (457). 
Extremely dynamic, it founded in turn missionary Churches in 
China and in India between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries, 
a curious later development being that the latter Church of Malabar 
changed completely in doctrine in the sixteenth century and 
attached itself to Syrian Monophysitism. 
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(2) After Chalcedon, Monophysite Churches were formed, which 
held firm to the teaching of St Cyril, in opposition to the official 
patriarchates, which were called ‘Melkites’ because they were under 
the protection of the Emperors. These Christians became known 
as ‘Jacobites’ from the name of the Syrian Patriarch James Baradai, 
who in the time of Justinian consecrated new Monophysite Bishops 
when their hierarchy seemed on the point of dying out. Today 
there are two main groups : 

(a) the Coptic Jacobite Church, in Egypt (deriving from those 
who remained loyal to the Bishop Dioscorus, who was condemned 
by Chalcedon) ; 

(b) the Syrian Jacobite Church, which established itself in the 
very region where Nestorianism was most influential. 

(3) The Armenian Gregorian Church (so-called after Gregory 
the Illuminator), with its centre at Caesaraea in Cappadocia, also 
Monophysite. 

(4) Lastly, it may be noted that as a result of the doctrinal 
compromises which were proposed by Byzantium and its Emperors 
with the aim of restoring the religious unity of the Empire (the 
Henotikon of Zeno, the Three Chapters, and Monothelitism), it 
would seem that a Greek monastery, situated on the Orontes close 
by the tomb of St Maro the hermit (d. 423), and which adhered 
originally to the Monothelitism favoured by the Emperor Heraclius, 
later became the centre of a Syrian community complete with 
Patriarch and Bishops now known as the Maronites. This com- 
munity emigrated to the Lebanon, to which region their patriarchal 
See had already been transferred in the tenth century, so that 
today they are all Lebanese. 

Such, briefly indicated, are the various national Churches which 
were already established in the Near East in dissidence from the 
Greek Orthodox Church before the definitive break between the 
latter and the West. 


ORIGIN OF THE ‘UNITED’ CHURCHES 


The ‘united’ Eastern Churches, which we must now consider, 
were not in reality—as might easily be imagined—created 
deliberately and artificially as a kind of counterbalance to Greek 
or Russian Orthodoxy. While it is undeniable that motives of this 
kind were not always absent in the process of their formation, in 
general they came into existence as a result of the spontaneous 
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detachment of small communities either from the main trunk of 
the Byzantine Church or from the various national Churches, 
which have become attached to Rome at a relatively recent date. 
Certain among them, such as the Italo-Greeks, who are the 
descendants of the small Greek or Albanian colonies who took 
refuge in Italy and in Sicily from the persecution of the Turks, 
have never been out of communion with Rome. The same may be 
said of the Maronites, who according to William of Tyre were 
already united to Rome in 1182 at the time of the Crusades, again 
in Cyprus in 1445, and then finally and definitively in the sixteenth 
century. They are the majority Christian group in the Lebanon 
today, and are unique among the Catholic orientals in that there 
exists no corresponding dissident Church. The other communities 
of Catholic orientals, however, are the outcome of reunions which 
were in general less spontaneous—the result either of the mission- 
ary activity of Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites or Jesuits, or 
of the political influence exercised in the past by the various 
‘Catholic’ powers such as France, Austria or Italy. These com- 
munities may be summarized as follows : 


(1) Originating in the Byzantine Church. 


(a) Ruthenians (1595) : in Western and South-Western Russia. 
Union agreed at Brest-Litovsk on the Polish-Lithuanian frontier. 
After the partition of Poland, those in the area which came under 
Russian control returned to the Orthodox Church. 

(b) Rumanians (1697) : in Hungary and Transylvania. 

(c) Greeks (1724) : in Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt— 
the so-called Melkites. 


(2) Originating in Nestorianism. 


(a) Chaldeans (1553) : in Mesopotamia, with the title of Patriarch 
of Babylon dating from 1830. 
0b) Indians (1599) : in Malabar. 


(3) Originating in Monophysitism. 

(s) Armenians: in Galicia (Poland), (1630) ; in Syria (1740) ; 
and at Constantinople (1846). 

(b) Syrians (1662). 

(c) Copts : with a Vicar Apostolic in 1742 and in 1899 a Patriarch. 


(4) Maronites of Syriac Rite. 
Reunited to the extent that they were formerly Monothelites. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE REUNIONS 


The question of making any kind of judgement upon the 
reunions which have been achieved in the manner described 
above is a delicate one, because they have been favoured by Rome. 
Nevertheless, since we are here concerned not with a matter of 
doctrine but with an apostolic method, it is possible to do so with 
all due respect, in the light of the historical facts which are now 
better known than was previously the case, and in face of the 
present ecumenical situation which is itself new. Moreover, Rome 
herself has certainly not abandoned the broader and more 
authentically ecumenical perspectives which were those of the 
Council of Florence. 

Before we attempt any kind of personal judgement, it will be 
instructive to consider the following passage from the pen of a 
Greek-Catholic prelate, Mgr O. Kéramé, writing as he does with 
deep conviction and at the same time a careful choice of words : 

“We, who are “Greek-Catholic Melkites”, what is the essence 
of our position, the interior reality from which all our actions must 
flow ? Historically speaking, we are a Christian community which 
is essentially Greek and Byzantine, and which has by exceptional 
circumstances become detached from Orthodoxy and attached to 
Rome. We live, moreover, in surroundings which have been deeply 
influenced on the one hand by Islam and by Arabic culture, and on 
the other by a strangely mixed inheritance composed of general 
Christian culture, of pagan laicism and of atheist communism. In 
this situation, our task is to radiate Christ among those around us 
who do not know Him, and at the same time to seek to bring 
Orthodoxy to love and respect Rome and Rome to love and 
respect Orthodoxy; and all this without neglecting the many 
other religious and moral responsibilities which we share with the 
rest of our contemporaries. If we are to fulfil this vocation, we must 
in the first place be integrally Roman, in the line of St Peter if not 
in that of Constantine, to borrow an idea of St Bernard. This is 
not such an easy matter as it is often proclaimed to be, in certain 
fulsome vows of loyalty for example. We must equally—and again 
it is not easy—be authentically Greek and Byzantine, ecclesiastic- 
ally speaking, as Basil, Gregory and Chrysostom were and as 
they would be to-day, that is to say not statically but dynamically. 
With them, we have made Constantinople what she is, and she has 
made us, as she made them. And when we speak of Constantinople 
we include the whole of Greek christianity as it is today with the 
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Phanar, to which we pay all the honour and respect that is due. 
But we also mean more than this Greek christianity, for we are 
concerned here with something which goes deeper than mere 
geography. 

We have in fact to overcome in our hearts, in our devotion and in 
our lives the old antagonism between Rome and Constantinople, 
and to maintain ourselves in a condition of vital synthesis between 
the two of them, not allowing ourselves to succumb to the 
temptation of becoming either purely Roman, in the restrictive 
sense of the term, or purely Byzantine. Here again, it is not an 
easy matter : to state our vocation in this way is to say that we have 
to excel both Latins and Orthodox in christian as in human 
achievement ! In other words, if we—and it concerns us alone— 
are to be faithful to our vocation as Oriental christians, we shall 
neither transmit Christ nor fulfil our part in re-establishmg unity 
among His followers unless, without abandoning Rome, we 
remain faithful to Constantinople and seek always to belong 
truly to it, not only in our rites and external gestures but also 
inwardly in our souls, in a manner which must become progressively 
more dynamic. The Lord’s prayer for unity (Jo. xvii, 20-21) will 
only be realized for us (and to some degree, according to the 
providential part which we have to play, by us) in as far as we 
can become filled with love for Constantinople; not only because 
of its magnificent past, but also because of the immense spiritual 
and christian potentialities which it still possesses, and which only 
the spirit of hatred, which is always blind, has an interest in over- 
looking, minimising, denying or fearing.’ 

This passage throws us truly in medias res, for by its frankness 
it enables us to understand something of the tension which is 
experienced by a Greek-Catholic between Rome on the one hand, 
to which he adheres by his faith in the Tu es Petrus, and Constanti- 
nople on the other hand, by which he is nurtured and sustained in 
the whole oriental Christian tradition. Such a confession of faith 
can thus help us to appreciate something of the almost dramatic 
situation of the ‘united’ Orientals, and therefore to equip us to 
speak up for them on occasion and to give them fraternal support 
as far as we are able. And it is indeed with such a purpose in view 
that we dare to put forward the following considerations : 

(1) It might seem at first sight that the creation of these ‘united’ 
Churches has simply had the result of substituting for the historic 
Christian East an artificial body, entirely lacking in continuity 
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with the Church of the Fathers. Such is undeniably the impression 
of these Churches which can easily enough be gained not only by 
a Greek Orthodox, but also by a Western European Christian. 
It will seem evident that such a perspective must be false, whether 
from the social, the psychological or the moral point of view. 
In the same way no architect would accept a miniature Cathedral, 
artificially constructed with stones taken from, say, Notre Dame 
de Paris, as a genuine church: the materials may be original, but 
the result is inauthentic. And so it will be said that it is all the 
more true that a community constructed out of elements which 
have been taken from the Orthodox Church is no longer in any 
kind of living continuity with Orthodoxy, but is an entirely new 
phenomenon, sociologically speaking. The process is clear enough 
in the case of the Coptic communities in Egypt, for example, or of 
the Greek-Catholics in Greece, both of which are exclusively the 
result of individual adhesions to Rome. It is equally true of those 
communities which have come into being as the result of mass 
reunions, for branches which have been cut off and transplanted in 
this way lack the capacity to grow true to the main trunk. Moreover, 
these new communities have in fact been established as the con- 
sequence of more or less violent conflicts and ruptures, and are 
clearly distinguished as new communities by new titles: Ruthenians, 
Greek-Catholics, Chaldeans, etc. It would seem that one cannot 
speak of continuity with the ancient Church when the line of 
Patriarchal succession has been broken. 

There is of course an undeniable interior bond which does exist 
across all such divisions, which is visible in God’s sight; but such 
a consideration cannot invalidate the importance of the sociological 
factor to which we have referred. In the same perspective, even 
the transference by the decision of Rome of ancient titles to these 
new communities is bound to remain at best an artificial expedient 
once the historical continuity has really been broken. 

So we may be tempted to think. But if we allow one of these 
‘united’ Orientals to speak for himself, we shall see that he sees 
the situation in quite another manner. Until the Crusades, he will 
say, we were all ‘united’, just as in the early centuries, i.e. before 
the development of the medieval papacy. After the Crusades, we 
all became ‘separated’, by a gradual process and without any violent 
rupture. It was only from the seventeenth century onwards that 
we began to be divided into two parts, some renewing the bonds 
of unity with Rome, others remaining apart, but a// still appealing 
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to the same patristic tradition and conserving the same religious 
mentality. Unconsciously, however, as an inevitable result of their 
weakness in every domain, the ‘united’ Orientals have gradually 
adopted Latin conceptions which have estranged them to a greater 
or lesser degree from their brethren who have remained in 
separation from Rome, and in particular in regard to the present- 
day conception of the papacy. 

In certain of the ‘united’ Churches, notably among the Greek- 
Melkites, the desire for the reunion of the two groups is immense. 
Several of the latter Church’s leaders have not hesitated to declare 
that if the corresponding separated community was to agree to a 
collective reunion, they, the present Catholic hierarchy, would 
agree immediately to lay aside all discussion about the legitimate 
succession to the various Patriarchal or episcopal Sees, and would 
consider themselves as having been a provisional hierarchy, 
willingly giving place to the present Orthodox hierarchy. It may 
be said that such a proposal represents a dream which is not likely 
to be realized, but the fact remains that it is proof of great and 
genuine suffering in face of the existing disunity, and of a longing 
for unity which is entirely in the spirit of true Christian charity. 

This second manner of looking at the situation, in which we 
have tried to describe that of the Oriental Catholics themselves, 
may well be thought to be more in harmony with the actual 
psychological reality as it is felt and experienced, and must at all 
events claim our respect and attention. 

(2) The hard fact remains, however, that far from reducing the 
degree of separation between East and West, these reunions have 
rather tended to increase it. The creation by Roman methods of 
an artificial Eastern Church, subject to the influence of Franciscan 
or Jesuit missionaries, diverted attention from the real Eastern 
Church which was from then on ignored, and inevitably as a 
result became more and more foreign and hostile to Rome. For 
it is a fact that the Orthodox Churches were keenly sensitive to 
this ostracism. We have sketched above the main stages of the slow 
process of separation which began already in the fifth century, and 
we have called attention to the sudden aggravation of this process 
which occurred at the time of the Crusades. But it was only during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that this aggravation 
became profound and irremediable. Until that time, even if the 
schism was a grave matter in the eyes of the theologians and of the 
respective hierarchies, the Western missionaries in the East 
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remained on the whole on good terms with the Orthodox com- 
munities ; they did not seek to proselytize, but maintained those 
whom they were able to convince within the Orthodox Church, 
where they continued to live their liturgical and sacramental life. 
This policy was ‘according to the rules of the Holy See’, in the 
phrase which was then used, but would be unthinkable today. 
We should not hasten to conclude from these facts either that 
Rome was not aware of the theological principles affecting 
communicatio in sacris, nor that the missionaries in question were 
laxist in their interpretation of Roman instructions. The truth is 
simply that the period of ‘reunification’ to which we have referred 
above had not yet begun, and that when it did it entirely changed 
both the spirit and the methods of the Catholic apostolate relative 
to the East, substituting for the ancient conception of corporate 
reunion that of individual ‘return’. From now on the Orthodox 
were being offered the ‘Eastern rite’ as a bait ; and once the desired 
result had been obtained in a particular case, all the emphasis was 
put on the fact of separation and all communicatio forbidden. 

It is understandable that the East reacted strongly in the face of 
such methods. Far from being flattered by the fact that Rome was 
respecting its rites and traditions, it considered the Roman policy 
to be simply a hypocritical and treacherous manceuvre, and became 
in turn, in its attitude to Rome, suspicious and hostile. This 
attitude can be felt today anywhere where Orthodoxy is in a 
majority, such as in Greece for example. The Orthodox consider, 
to a degree which it is hard for us to imagine, that the reproduction 
of their liturgy by the ‘uniats’ is a contradiction in terms, for 
despite the skilfulness of the copy, they say, the profound signifi- 
cance of it is no longer the same. Their impression of the liturgy 
of the ‘uniats’ is that it is studied, juridical, respectful of rubrics 
(a Latin conception) ; it is no longer the expression of the life of 
the community, of the Christian family (the oriental conception). 
We must hasten to add that whatever validity there may be in such 
a judgement as far as orientalized Latins are concerned,! it is 
certainly not true of the vast majority of ‘united’ Orientals, and in 
particular not of the Greek-Melkites, who despite the Latin 


1 This remark must not be misunderstood. We have the greatest respect 
for the Latin educators of oriental seminarists—White Fathers and 
Benedictines for example—who in order to perform their task worthily 
have courageously ‘orientalized’ themselves. They do what they are able, 
liturgically speaking, and indeed with great success. 
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education of most of their clergy unquestionably preserve the 
authentic oriental conception of the liturgy. 

(3) Whether one likes it or not, the above-mentioned method of 
‘reunification’ has resulted in an at least partial latinization of the 
communities in question, and thus to an undeniable adulteration 
of their oriental inheritance. Such a result was no doubt inescapable, 
if only because of the fact that the ‘united’ Churches are a small 
minority in the midst of an immense Latin Church, whose 
influence they undergo ceaselessly, even when it is from afar.* 
Such adulteration becomes grave indeed when the situation in 
which it results is proposed as the model upon which future unity 
ought to be based. Then it is the very principle of catholicity itself 
which is being cheapened and indeed abandoned, for catholicity 
is not in the first place a matter of geographical extension, but of 
the Church’s respect for the whole gamut of human values and 
cultures, and of her readiness to assume them into the infinite 
diversity of the Body of Christ. 

It is moreover a simple error to think in terms of ‘missionary 
activity’ in regard to the Orthodox Near East. Ultimately we are 
concerned here not with the assumption of a culture, or with a re- 
thinking of the Christian message in terms of new human values, 
but on the contrary of maintaining in its integrity an apostolically 
founded Christian tradition of oriental type, which was implanted 
by Peter and Paul in the East before ever they came to the West. 
It is thus a question of the conservation and maintenance of a great 
Christian fountain-head, not of the creation or implantation of a 
new Church. Thus there is strictly speaking nothing specific which 


? Instructive in this connection is the recent booklet of Father Joseph 
Hajjar, L’apostolat des misstonaires latins dans le Proche-Orient selon les 
directives romains, Jerusalem, 1956. The author shows that while it is true 
that the Roman directives are constantly in favour of the maintenance 
of the rites and disciplines of the East, the ‘united’ communities are in 
reality constantly obliged to protest at the parsimonious manner in which 
these directives are applied by the Latin missionaries. Generalizations are 
always unjust, and special homage must here be rendered to the White 
Fathers of St Anne’s Seminary at Jerusalem, who are responsible for the 
formation of the Greek-Catholic clergy. It is likewise well known that the 
Jesuits, who were in the past notorious agents of latinization, now seek at 
the University of Beyrouth to help all rites equally, and that in their 
educational work in their colleges in the Near East they do their utmost to 
promote good relations between the Christians of such diverse origin who 
are under their care. On the other hand it is evident to all that latinizing 
attitudes and practices still continue, for example, in the Latin Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem and in the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land. 
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Rome can contribute here. This is not to suggest that Rome’s own 
tradition is substantially incomplete: the Instruction ‘£cclesia 
Catholica’ has recently reminded us of the contrary, if it were 
necessary. But we are affirming that the oriental tradition has its 
own specific witness to give, and that it possesses its own character- 
istics which cannot come from Rome but which on the contrary 
Rome has the responsibility of respecting and of safeguarding. 
There can be no question of Rome dominating or ‘possessing’ this 
oriental tradition; however much Western scholars may study 
the Greek Fathers and even learn them by heart, such knowledge 
will inevitably remain book-learning, and cannot in itself constitute 
a participation in a living tradition. 

In the concrete, this adulteration of the oriental tradition to 
which we have referred is particularly noticeable in two spheres : 
that of the /iturgy and that of the plurality of jurisdiction. 

The liturgical adulteration is flagrant, whether one thinks of 
architecture, iconography, dress, music, gestures or prayers. We 
are not at all here advocating any kind of fixism in these matters— 
it is only the rite itself that has a certain fixity—but it is essential 
that such liturgical progress as is made shall be authentic, the 
result of a genuine and free flowering of a tradition’s own resources, 
a process which the system of ‘reunification’ renders impossible 
because of its dependence on Latin infiltration. The result of this 
infiltration is that spirituality comes to depend for its renewal on 
Western devotions ; the oriental clergy receive their formation in 
terms of Latin scholasticism and of the casuistry of our manuals of 
moral theology; and the very catechisms in use are the same 
as those in the West. Thus the oriental seminarists find themselves 
obliged to learn Latin, a state of affairs which can hardly be regarded 
as being normal. 

No less grave an adulteration consists in the introduction into 
the Catholic East of Roman centralization on top of the existing 
plurality of jurisdictions. Rome is constantly extending its 
centralizing influence in the East as everywhere else, and it is 
possible to regret, with all due respect, that this centralization is 
today made-to appear as if it were an indispensable consequence 


* The White Fathers at Jerusalem are well aware of the need for manuals 
of theology written in Arabic and adapted to oriental categories of thought ; 
but such manuals have yet to be written. Moreover, even the financial 
problems involved in such an enterprise render it impossible at the present 
time. 
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of the dogma of papal infallibility. To present such an impression 
is surely to give a false image of the Church as she truly is: unity 
need not and should not imply uniformity, and Catholic unity 
ought to be perfectly compatible with the widest diversity of 
authentic forms. There is general agreement today in theory at 
least, that this diversity of forms can and should exist in the domain 
of rites and even in that of Canon Law; but this is surely not 
enough. There is no dogmatic reason why in the field of the 
government of the Church itself unity should not be compatible 
with the ecclesiastical pluralism which since the time of the Apostles 
has been the authentic shape of the Church in these countries. But 
in the case of the ‘united’ minorities as they are today such an 
autonomy would be practically impossible. The very notion 
of a Patriarchate implies an autonomy which they are simply not 
in a position to exercise, bound up as they are in the general system 
of Roman centralization, which is inexorably if unconsciously 
paring away the rights and privileges of the ‘united’ Patriarchates, 
so that these latter become less and less capable of being set before 
the Orthodox as models of what the Orthodox Patriarchates would 
become if they themselves were to consent to union. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding reflexions imply in practice various conclusions 
of an extremely delicate nature, such as can only legitimately be 
elaborated by the responsible authorities. We shall therefore be 
content here with the following brief remarks. 

We have tried in the course of these reflexions to obtain as clear 
an idea as possible of the true causes of the uneasiness which at the 
present time undoubtedly exists among the Eastern Churches 
which are in union with Rome. They suffer unavoidably from a 
certain inferiority complex, and do not in the least attempt to 
dissimulate their own limitations. They will certainly never succeed 
in absorbing Orthodoxy, nor can they achieve any great impact 
upon Islam, while in their ecumenical task their Roman origin is 
itself a handicap. Nevertheless they exist; and they undeniably 
possess an ecumenical vocation and function of which they are 
fast gaining a clearer and more worthy understanding than was 
sometimes the case in the past. Our task is to help them as much as 
we can to see the next step, and then to support them in accomplish- 
ing it. Let us encourage them to direct their apostolic zeal not 


D 
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towards individual adhesions to Rome, which exacerbate the 
Orthodox, but towards an authentic ecumenical work inspired 
by the hope of collective reunion. Let us invite them to abandon 
all traces of the spirit of rivalry and of discord, and to commit 
themselves resolutely to the way of ‘spiritual emulation’—not 
excluding the prospect of giving whatever spiritual and material 
help may be possible to the ‘separated brethren’, sometimes an 
urgent matter in these difficult days. Let us pray too that the 
Latin missionaries, in their relations with their ‘united’ brethren, 
will more and more adopt such an attitude of evangelical self- 
effacement, humility and disinterested service as is repeatedly 
recommended in the Roman documents. Let us preach constantly 
to all the communities the urgency of entering together into the 
prayer of Christ (Jo. xvii), which is always relevant and applicable, 
in order little by little to discover the practical steps which can 
lead to unity. This complex and arduous programme—for so it is, 
when properly understood—should be systematically studied in 
all the communities of the Near East under the direction of their 
respective hierarchies, and then discussed among them by the clergy 
and the qualified laity. A step in this direction has already been 
taken at Beyrouth with the formation of the extremely dynamic 
group which is directed by Fathers G. Haddad and A. Chicri, and 
which is responsible for the publication of the Bulletin d’ Orientations 
@cuméniques. It is greatly to be hoped that centres of this kind 
may be mutiplied to form a living bond of unity throughout the 
Near East, and that this Bulletin, which gives so much hope for the 
future, may be able increasingly to become an instrument of 
frank and beneficent exchange of views among the various Oriental 
and Western communities.* 
MAURICE VILLAIN, S.M. 


* Editorial note : We are glad to be able to reproduce this article, which 
has already appeared in French in the Belgian review Rythmes du Monde 
(T. IV, no. 2-3) and in the Bulletin de la Paroisse Grecque Catholique Saint- 
Julien-le-Pauvre, Paris. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT? 


GREAT BRITAIN 
A CATHOLIC EPISCOPAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Ir was announced in August that the English Hierarchy has 
established an episcopal Committee for the promotion of Christian 
Unity, under the chairmanship of Dr J. C. Heenan, Archbishop of 
Liverpool. The other members of the Committee are the 
Archbishop of Cardiff, the Bishop of Clifton, Bishop Cashman 
(auxiliary of Westminster), and Bishop Holland (coadjutor Bishop 
of Portsmouth). 

In connection with this step, Archbishop Heenan said that 
‘spectacular progress’ has recently been made towards mutual 
understanding among Christians of different persuasions, and that 
‘there is a rapidly growing enthusiasm for this new spirit in which 
Christians of different denominations want to be friendly towards 
one another’. ‘Already the general public and the faithful of all 
denominations have grasped that the essential thing about this 
movement is that it is a genuine desire to get to know the other 
Christian’s point of view. Formerly it was rather a case of Protestant 
versus Catholic. Now the genuine desire is more to think of what 
we hold in common.’ 

Warning about the danger of indifferentism, the Archbishop 
said that ‘charity, friendship and love between Christians does not 
mean that doctrinal differences disappear. That is why it is a good 
thing to have this new Committee to guide the work.”® 

Recently, speaking in London at the annual luncheon of the 
Religious Weekly Press Group, the Archbishop said that the new 
Secretariat in Rome for Promoting Christian Unity was not a 
body designed to convert people to the Roman Catholic Church, 
but rather to help people, without giving offence, to discover with 
greater ease and in their own way the content of Roman Catholic 
teaching. 

‘Here in this country’, he said, ‘a committee of bishops has been 
set up for the same reason, to promote Christian unity, and it is 
our intention more and more freely to exchange views, so that all 
those who believe in God may strengthen each other, give each 
other mutual support and so understand each other better. They 
will refrain from doing harm to one another—a frame of mind 
which in the past has considered it a victory for one Church when 
another Church was under attack.’ 


1 For lack of space, the rest of this section is held over until the next 
number. 
* Cf. E.P.S., 11th August 1961. 
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WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
CATHOLIC OBSERVERS AT NEW DELHI 


In answer to an invitation addressed by the World Council of 
Churches to the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity at Rome, 
five Catholic observers will attend the World Council’s Third 
General Assembly which is being held at New Delhi from 18th 
November until 6th December this year. Of these three® have 
been nominated by the Secretariat, and the other two have been 
designated by His Eminence Cardinal Gracias of Bombay. 

Vers l’Unité Chrétienne* comments that ‘the sending of these 
observers is the logical prolongation of the analogous presence of 
Catholic observers at meetings such as that of the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council (Lund, 1952 ; Oberlin, 1957 ; 
St Andrew’s 1960), and at the meeting of its Central Committee at 
St Andrew’s in 1960. The points in the programme of the Assembly 
of New Delhi which are of special interest to the Secretariat are 
the following : 

(a) The proposed integration of the /nternational Missionary 
Council with the World Council of Churches, and the constitution 
which is proposed to this end of a Commission and of a Division 
to be known as that of World Mission and Evangelization ; 

(b) The proposed revision of the doctrinal basis of the World 
Council, which every Church must accept before it can become a 
member ; 

(c) The discussions which are to take place about proselytism 
and religious liberty ; 

(d) The application which has been made by the Patriarchal 
Church of Moscow to be admitted to membership of the World 
Council.’ 


UKRAINIANS IN THE U.S.A. 


Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn of Stamford has been appointed to 
the vacant Metropolitan See of Philadelphia,® the former auxiliary 
of which, Bishop Joseph Shmondiuk, now becomes bishop of 
Stamford. At the same time a third Ukrainian eparchy has been 
formed, with its centre at Chicago and bearing the name of St 
Nicholas ; it includes the faithful in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. Fr Yaroslav Gabro 
is to be the first bishop. 


* Frs Edward Duff, s.j. (U.S.A.) and M.-J. Le Guillou, o.p. (France), and 
Professor J. Groot (The Netherlands). 

* Sept.—Oct., 1961, p. go. 

*Cf. E.C.Q., XIV, No. 2, pp. 131-2. 
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DOCUMENTATION 
CARDINAL BEA ON MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


AN important article by His Eminence Cardinal Bea, President of 
the Secretariat for Christian Unity, was published in the Civilta 
Cattolica for 21st January this year. We give here the conclusion 
of this article, which both because of its relevance to the problems 
of Christian unity and because of the author’s position is of 
particular interest and significance. It should however be noted 
by our Orthodox, Reformed and Anglican readers (a) that the 
Cardinal is writing as a private theologian, and that the terms in 
which the question of membership of the Church is here stated 
' are not necessarily the only ones that are possible for a Catholic 
theologian ; and (b) that the text which follows forms only part 
of the article in question, which itself does not claim to be exhaustive. 
We print it here because of its interest as a commentary on those 
parts of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi which are relevant 
to the question of membership of the Church.} 

It should also be carefully noted by those who may not be 
familiar with the categories of Western Catholic theology, that 
when it is said that those who are not visibly united to the Mystical 
Body (in the sense defined in the Encyclical) do not fully participate 
in the life which is communicated by Christ to His Church, that 
this is affirmed in regard to the ‘objective’ order, of the Church 
as she is given and constituted by God as a necessarily visible 
institution for the salvation of men. It is thereby by no means 
excluded that in the concrete, historical and ‘subjective’ order, this 
life communicated by Christ may (per accidens, to use the scholastic 
term) be more fully realized in a given non-Catholic individual or 
community than in some particular individual or community 
within the visible bounds of the Catholic Church. 


THE POSITION OF THE SEPARATED BRETHREN IN THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 


We can sum up the various elements of the teaching which we 
have proposed above, by describing as follows the position of the 
separated brethren in the one true Church of Christ : 


1 We translate from the French of Documentation Catholique, 5th 
March 1961. 
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(a) It is of fundamental importance to retain the conclusion which 
we have just deduced from Mystici Corporis.* It must therefore be 
affirmed that heresy or schism, even when they are formal, do not 
completely destroy this membership of the Church of Christ which, 
according to Mediator Dei and to St Paul himself, derives from 
baptism. Non-Catholic Christians are not therefore on the same 
footing as those who are not baptized, for not only do they bear 
the name of Christ constantly on their foreheads, but they have 
His very image engraved in their souls, in a profound and indelible 
manner, by Holy Baptism. 

(b) In positive terms, these Christians are, in virtue of their 
very baptism, subjects and members of the Church. And this effect of 
baptism is not taken away by heresy or by schism. This membership 
is the minimum that has to be supposed for the language which the 
Church uses about them to be true: how otherwise could she call 
them ‘brethren’, and invite them to ‘return’ to her, when they have 
never belonged to her visibly ? How could she say that for them 
she is not a foreign abode, but their own house, making it clear 
that she considers them as the object of her maternal love ? How 
could the Holy Father otherwise call them his ‘sons’ ? Moreover, 
their membership of the Church is confirmed by the jurisdiction 
which in certain cases the Church exercises in their respect. 


* The Cardinal had previously quoted the following words of Pius XII 
in the Encyclical Mystict Corporis : ‘Schism, heresy, or apostasy are such 
of their very nature that they sever a man from the Body of the Church’, 
and this because : ‘Only those are to be accounted really members of the 
Church who have been regenerated in the waters of Baptism and profess 
the true faith, and have not cut themselves off from the structure of the 
Body by their own unhappy act or been severed therefrom, for very grave 
crimes, by the legitimate authority . . . It follows that those who are 
divided from one another in faith or government cannot be living in the 
one Body so described, and by its one divine Spirit.’ He then concluded, 
after emphasizing that the majority of the separated brethren are in good 
faith, as follows : ‘But even abstracting from the question of good faith, 
important as it may be, it must be clearly stated that the Encyclical 
Mystici Corporis denies that heretics and schismatics belong to the 
Mystical Body, which is the Church, only in the full sense in which it is 
said that Catholics do so belong, that is to say that it denies the fudl participa- 
tion of the life which Christ communicates to His Church, and in His divine 
Spirit which animates the Church and gives it life. The separated brethren 
are certainly deprived of many privileges and graces which are proper to 
those who are united to the Catholic Church as visible members (cf. 
Mystici Corporis, A.A.S. XXXV, p. 243), but the Encyclical does not 
completely exclude all membership of the Church and all influence of the 
grace of Christ. This latter is a very important conclusion, indicated by the 
text of the Encyclical itself, and we shall return to it below. 
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In this connection, we must also note the Holy Father’s manner 
of speaking in the recent discourse with which he opened the 
preparatory work of the Council. He says that it is a ‘principal 
point, to which everyone who is baptized ought to hold to firmly’, 
that ‘the Church is now and always will be his Mystical Body 
(that of Christ). He is its Head, to which each of us who believes 
is in relation, to whom we belong.’? Why should this point be 
firmly held to by everyone who is baptized, thus also by the separated 
brethren, if the latter do not belong in any way to the Church ? 

(c) Even those among the separated brethren who are so 
separated by their own act, according to the teaching of the same 
Encyclical Mystici Corporis, are related to the Mystical Body of the 
Redeemer by some unconscious yearning and desire.* 

(d) In consequence of their fundamental, if not complete, 
membership of the Church, they enjoy also the grace of Christ. 
How indeed would it be possible to understand, to reconcile with 
the merciful goodness of Christ and with His love for souls, that 
He should have completely abandoned these souls, who bear His 
image engraved in them; or that He should not have treated them 
differently from those who are not as yet marked by this special 
relationship with Him? Such an idea is all the less comprehensible 
when we reflect that the majority of these souls are in good faith, 
as we have said. And when we look at the facts, how otherwise 
can we explain all the good that is to be found among the separated 
brethren, to which also we have referred above in the first part of 
this article. Moreover, the Instruction of the Holy Office, which 
we have already quoted, says explicitly that the ever-growing 
longing for unity which is to be observed among the separated 
brethren, is the work of the Holy Spirit.5 The Holy Spirit is there- 
fore at work in a special and abundant manner among them also, 
even if less fully than among the members who are visibly united 
to the Church of Christ. In the same way Pius XII, in the Encyclical 
Mystici Corporis, recognizes that these brethren ‘under the 
inspiration and with the help of divine grace, are drawn to partici- 
pate in the unity and in the charity’ of the Church,® and ‘from a 


* Osservatore Romano, 14-15, Dec. 1960. 

* Mystict Corporis, A.A.S., Vol. XXXV (1943), p. 243. 

* Cf. Instructio De motione a@cumenica, 20th Dec. 1949, A.A.S., Vol. 
XLII (1950), p. 142. 

* Mystici Corporis, A.A.S., loc. cit., p. 195. 
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heart overflowing with love’ he addresses to them the invitation 
‘to yield spontaneously to the interior impulsions of divine grace.’? 

(e) By reason of this situation, as we have described it, the 
separated brethren are the object of an ardent and tender affection on 
the part of our Holy Mother the Church. We have just seen this, 
where Pius XII said that he spoke from his ‘heart overflowing with 
love’ for ‘them, and we have amply seen it also in the declarations 
of the Holy Father John XXIII which have been quoted in the 
first part of this study. Doubtless it is a love that is marked by 
deep pain and sadness, the love of a heart that bleeds because of 
the separation that prevents these brethren from enjoying so many 
privileges and rights and deprives them of so many graces. But 
perhaps, precisely because of all this, it is a deeper and more ardent 
love, to which may be applied the word of God in Scripture : 
“Can a woman forget the infant, so as not to have pity on the son 
of her womb ? and if she should forget, yet will I not forget 
thee’ (Is. xlix, 15). 


CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


Some very important conclusions result from all that we have 
said above : 


(a) The Church cannot ever be indifferent to the separated brethren. 
They are, as we have said, her members, even if not on the full 
sense of the term; they are her sons, and they are therefore 
necessarily the object of her maternal concern. She has therefore 
the strict duty to do all she can to bring them back into her bosom, 
that they may have life in its fullness and fully enjoy all their rights 
and privileges as sons. That the Church has always been conscious 
of this duty is shown by the celebrated Councils of Union which 
were held at Lyon (1274) and at Florence (1439-42), and by the 
efforts of the Council of Trent shown in its reforming decrees and 
in its negotiations with the separated brethren, as also in so many 
works of controversy such as those of St Peter Canisius, Robert 
Bellarmine, Baronius and others. The method and the rhythm of 
the Church’s activity in favour of unity have of course varied with 
the times, according to the state of the Church herself and according 
to the general religious situation. Today, this activity is particularly 
necessary and urgent. Today, the Church of Christ is faced with 
a secularized, technicalized and materialist world ; today, in what 


7 Ibid., p. 243. 
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are called the missionary countries, a situation has developed within 
the last few years which is crucial for the future of Christianity in 
these regions. The Church of Christ, today more than ever, needs 
to be strong, and she will be strong in the measure that she is 
united. 

(b) All this is true, with due qualifications, of all the sons of 
the Church, whether they are members of the hierarchy or laymen. 
The work of Christian unity is the urgent responsibility of each 
and all. 

(c) The unity of the Church, as it was intended by her divine 
Founder, is one of her essential notes, as are holiness and 
catholicity. Nevertheless, in the order of concrete reality, this unity 
is not yet complete and perfect: we are called upon to work that 
it may become ever more full, and that all obstacles and difficulties 
may be victoriously surmounted. For this unity is not just any 
unity. According to the will of the Church’s Founder, it is a unity 
in doctrine, in government and in the means of salvation (the 
sacraments), and it is founded upon the rock which was chosen by 
Christ himself, St Peter and his successors. 

(d) The foregoing points clarify the precise significance which 
the unionist or ecumenical movement has for the Catholic Church. 
This may be briefly summarized in three propositions. The first 
of these is that essentially speaking unity already exists in the 
Catholic Church : for it is this that Christ has intended and realized 
in Peter and his successors, the Roman Pontiffs : a unity of doctrine, 
of sacraments and of government. The second is the affirmation 
that there is also a unity which has still to be realized, that of those 
members who are tragically separated from the Apostolic See. The 
third is that this unity of the separated members is not something 
that can be realized by force, but by the free acceptation of unity 
with the Catholic Church, for it is ‘absolutely necessary that this 
should come about by their free choice, since no man believes 
unless he is willing’.* It must therefore be prepared by patient work, 
full of comprehension and of love, according to the possibilities 
of each of the Church’s sons. In the last resort, it will be the work 
of the Holy Spirit, who alone can give the separated brethren the 
light and the strength to overcome all the difficulties which lie 
in the way of the definitive step. 

(e) The means by which all the faithful without exception can 
collaborate in this work will thus be prayer. In regard to the 

® Ibid., p. 243. 
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necessity of prayer, Pius XII has some redoubtable words in 
Mystici Corporis : ‘And if there are still many, as unhappily there 
are, who wander outside the path of Catholic truth and fail to give 
their free consent to the inspiration of divine grace, this is due to 
the fact that not only they themselves, but the faithful also, omit 
to offer to God more fervent prayers for this intention. We therefore 
earnestly and insistently exhort all lovers of the Church to follow 
the example of the divine Redeemer and to offer such petitions 
without ceasing.’® 

Let us therefore unite ourselves in this prayer, which the 
Church repeats every day by her priests in the Holy Mass: ‘We 
offer to thee (these gifts) for the holy Catholic Church, that thou 
mayest deign to unite it throughout the whole world’ ; ‘Lord, 
regard not my sins but the faith of thy Church ; deign to grant her 
peace and unity according to thy will’. The image which was used 
in the earliest days of the Church’s history, according to which 
the Lord is prayed to gather together all his dispersed members 
like the grains of wheat which form the eucharistic bread, acquires 
in this perspective all its deep significance. 


CONCLUSION 

The life of the Church, during the last fifty years, has been 
especially notable for three great movements : the eucharistic and 
liturgical movement, that of Catholic Action, and that of the 
missions. In addition to these, there is the movement in favour of 
the separated brethren which is developing continually, and which 
is today taking on immense proportions. In a certain sense, one 
may speak of a general mobilization of all the various parts and 
aspects of the Catholic Church in favour of these brethren. More- 
over, we have seen at the beginning of this article that the Holy 
Father has clearly, if indirectly, given a unionistic object to the 
coming Council, and that he has invited the whole Church to 
collaborate in its preparation by a collective effort of sanctification. 
The Council, however, will not be any sort of final point of arrival, 
but rather a starting-point, which will make possible more and 
more frequent contacts with the separated brethren, contacts 
which will be inspired by a maximum of frankness and of charity. 
Only thus will it be possible, by patient work, to arrive at a gradual 
rapprochement of mentalities, the elimination of prejudices, the 
illumination and deepening of faith and of love, and an ever 

* Ibid. 
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closer degree of collaboration in matters which do not directly 
touch the domain of faith. The Holy Father himself, speaking 
about unity with our brethren of the East, has described this 
patient work as ‘in the first place a rapprochement, an encounter, 
and then perfect reunion’ thereafter.!° It is thus evident that there 
is no question for the moment of spectacular results, nor of any 
kind of quick success, but of a long, patient and persevering process 
of preparation, to which we may apply the proverb which our 
Lord himself has quoted: ‘It is one man that soweth, and it is 
another that reapeth’ (Jo. iv, 37). It is clear that this preparatory 
work presupposes in those who undertake it a solid preparation 
in the knowledge of their faith, clarity in their ideas, solid adhesion 
to their faith, and—above all—holiness springing from humility, 
charity, prayer and sacrifice, and an exemplary Catholic life. 

When, finally, this preparatory work will be crowned by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which was implored by our Lord himself 
on the night before he died, and which he implores anew by the 
lips of the priest at every Mass, we may hope that the day will be 
near at hand when for all those who bear the name of Christ there 
will be but ‘one fold and one shepherd’ (Jo. x, 16). 


“‘COMMUNICATIO IN SACRIS’ 


We give here the first and the last parts of an interesting article” 
by Fr Bernard Schultze, s.j., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in 
the Pontifical Oriental Institute at Rome, on this delicate subject. 
It shows that while extreme prudence is always required in this 
domain, bearing in mind the different circumstances which may 
obtain in different countries, the exigencies of Canon Law in the 
matter are by no means as rigidly negative as is sometimes thought 
to be the case. 

‘Some of those who are engaged in working for Christian 
unity, sometimes even Catholics among them, are of the opinion 
that one of the best ways towards unity among divided Christians 
would be that of “communicatio in sacris”. Now in order to be 


10 Exhortation to the Venetian clergy, 21st April 1959. 

11 We translate direct from the Italian text, which is to be found in the 
Italian editon of Unitas (Gennaio-Marzo 1961), pp. 42-52. The complete 
article has appeared in English in the English edition of Unitas (Spring 
1961), pp. 34-43, and in French in Documentation Catholique (5 mars 1961), 
pp. 311-19. 
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able to give any judgement about the value of such an opinion, 
there are three points which must first be clarified, viz. (i) what 
“communicatio in sacris” is, (ii) the historical and theological bases 
and presuppositions of this notion, and (iii) what, according to 
Catholic theology, are the norms according to which “‘communicatio 
in sacris” is to be regulated. Such are the three main points of the 
present article. 

Before considering these points, however, I would like to give 
an example from something that occurred during an ecumenical 
gathering in August 1959 at the Benedictine Abbey of Niederaltaich 
in Bavaria. At this meeting, held between “Evangelical Christians 
and Catholics”, there were about 100 people present, of whom 
about sixty were Catholics and forty Protestants, and among the 
latter ten pastors. From another point of view, sixty of those 
present were men, forty women. During the course of the meeting, 
conferences were given from both Catholic and Protestant sides 
on the following subjects: Holy Scripture and Tradition; the 
Church ; and the Ecumenical Council. On one of the mornings, 
all those present gathered round the Catholic altar at which Mass 
was celebrated, the Catholics in a semi-circle close round the altar, 
and the others in a semi-circle behind them. Almost all of the 
Catholics, among whom were several priests, received Holy 
Communion. The celebrant, a young Benedictine, preached on 
the subject of the sacrament of unity, expressing among other 
things his intense sorrow that it was not possible for all those 
present to participate at the same eucharistic table, the tablecloth 
being as it were rent between them. On another of the mornings, 
all those present gathered together in a specially prepared room 
for a celebration of the eucharistic Supper celebrated according to 
the most recent Lutheran rite, reformed according to the customs 
of the earliest days of the Reformation when this rite was still very 
close in form to the Catholic Mass. The celebrant was a pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of Bavaria, and there was another pastor who 
assisted him and preached a sermon which, it may be noted, could 
have been preached in any Catholic Church almost in its entirety. 
The Protestants now stood in front, and the Catholics behind 
them. The majority of the Protestants received Communion, and 
the whole rite was performed with great devotion and recollection. 
Several of the Catholics joined in the singing of the hymns. 

Now our question here is : can what was done on this occasion 
by the Protestants in assisting at Mass, and by the Catholics in 
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assisting at the Lutheran celebration, be properly described as 
“‘communicatio in sacris” ? We may anticipate our conclusion 
by saying that what happened there would seem to have been 
rather a case of material assistance only, with an additional element, 
however, of sympathy towards the Christians of the other 
confession.’ 

Fr Schultze then goes on to consider the three points which were 
enunciated at the beginning of the article. In answer to the first 
point, he says that ‘communicatio in sacris’ is in general to be 
defined as participation in the worship of a religion or denomination 
other than one’s own, not merely by physical presence but by 
formal participation, when the service is followed with the intention 
of making it one’s own act of worship. 

In answer to the second point, the author examines the tradition 
of the Church on the subject, and recalls the essential theological 
principles which must govern any discussion of ‘communicatio in 
sacris’ in different circumstances, whether by a Catholic in the 
rites of a non-Catholic Christian community or vice-versa. He 
then continues, in the third section of the article, to expound the 
norms according to which ‘communicatio in sacris’ between 
Catholics and non-Catholic Christians must be regulated : 

“These are on the one hand the objective norms of the divine 
and of the ecclesiastical law, and on the other the subjective norms 
of the individual conscience. 

1. In regard to the objective norm, the practice of “com- 
municatio in sacris’ must be entirely in conformity both with the 
doctrine of the Church concerning her own nature as the one true 
Church of Christ and as his Mystical Body, and also with the 
Church’s positive legislation on the matter. 

From this it follows that “communicatio in sacris” is under 
ordinary circumstances (per se) unlawful, because such communion 
presupposes the unity of the eucharistic and sacramental 
order of things with the teaching and pastoral aspect of 
the Church’s structure. Per accidens, however, that is to say 
in particular and exceptional cases, because the sacraments always 
belong to the Church, even outside her visible boundaries, 
“communicatio in sacris” may be permitted’* provided on the one 


12 Pope Benedict XIV, in a session of the Holy Office on 24th February 
1752, expressed the following opinion : ‘Communicationem in divinis cum 
haereticis non posse nec debere tam facile ac tam generaliter pronunciari in 
omni penitus circumstantia de iure vetitam’ (R. de Martinis, Juris 
Pontificii de Propaganda Fide, Pars II, Roma 1909, p. 324). 
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hand that there are proportionately grave reasons to justify it 
(such as danger of death, times of persecution, imprisonment, exile, 
the urgent necessity of souls, etc.), and on the other hand that all 
possible danger to faith (such as the danger of apostasy, indifferent- 
ism, scandal or doubts of conscience) is avoided. 

It is necessary, moreover, to make a distinction here between 
two possible kinds of “‘communicatio in sacris” : There is in the 
first place formal communication, that is to say the participation 
by Catholics in the liturgy or in the sacraments of non-Catholics 
inasmuch as they are separated, schismatic or heretical, whether 
formally or only materially, and thus unlawfully separated from 
the Catholic Church. Such formal communication is intrinsically 
wrong, and can never be permissible, because it constitutes an 
interior or at least external denial of the faith. There is however 
another possible kind of formal communication—which would 
perhaps be better described as material—in which Catholics 
participate in the liturgy or sacraments of non-Catholics not 
inasmuch as they are separated from the Church, but who are in fact 
so separated and thus schismatic or heretical, whether formally or 
only materially. Such communication is not in itself intrinsically 
wrong, and is therefore per se permissible. However, since such 
“communicatio in sacris” involves of its very nature a danger for 
one’s own faith and that of others, it must be added that such a 
danger is to be avoided as far as possible, and that if indeed it is 
to be incurred, a proportionately grave reason is required in order 
to justify it. In other words, the principles of moral theology known 

“the indirect voluntary”, “material co-operation” and “double 
effect” apply also to the question of “‘communicatio in sacris”’. 

2. In regard to the second or “subjective” norm to which we 
have referred, it goes without saying that the supreme guide is the 
dictates of one’s own conscience, which applies of course to 
Catholics and to non-Catholics alike. It should be borne in mind 
that objections are sometimes raised against “communicatio in 
sacris” not only from the Catholic side, but also sincerely and 
consistently by non-Catholic Christians, and among them by some 
of those who belong to the World Council of Churches (. . .) 
Anyone who is convinced that “communicatio in sacris” is 
intrinsically wrong, or that it is unlawful in a particular concrete 
case, must definitely not practise it until he becomes convinced 
that it can in fact be lawful in certain cases. In other words, anyone 
who is convinced that his own religion or confession is the only 
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true one, even if objectively speaking he is in error, cannot lawfully 
overstep the limits of “‘communicatio in sacris” unless and until 
he has understood that such communication does not necessarily 
involve the denial of his faith and that it may, therefore, become 
lawful in certain cases. No-one has a right to endanger his faith 
lightly. And since man is not a mere individual living on his own, 
separated from other men and without any responsibility for them, 
but is a member of human society and of his ecclesiastical com- 
munity, the Church of Christ, he is obliged also to avoid endanger- 
ing the faith of his brethren—in other words, to avoid giving 
scandal. This is especially true of those who are in a position of 
special importance in civil society or in the Church. 

There is, moreover, yet another danger that is inherent in 
“communicatio in sacris” of its very nature, that of indifferentism. 
If “communicatio in sacris” were to be very easily or generally 
permitted, it would tend to lead to a confusion of ideas among 
Catholics and non-Catholics, and it would be thought that these 
different forms of Christianity were essentially identical or 
equivalent, equally good ways by which a man could find eternal 
salvation ; and the Catholic doctrine of the unicity of the Church 
and the duty of accepting the whole of revealed truth integrally 
would be obscured. And in fact one does find, both among Catholics 
and among non-Catholic Christians, a mentality according to which 
the doctrines which are in controversy between the different 
confessions (such as, between Catholics and Eastern Orthodox, the 
question of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, or of the Primacy 
and Infallibility of the Pope) as being without importance for 
everyday Christian life, and as being of purely theological interest 
or as abstract and sterile disputes or merely academic points of 
discussion. 

It is for these reasons that the Catholic Church continues in 
general to forbid “communicatio in sacris” for Catholics (cf. 
Can. 1258, 1 ; 731, 2), considering it as something exceptional and 
restricting its use to urgent cases, such as that of danger of death, 
with certain conditions attached (cf. Can. 882 ; 2252; 2261, 1-3). 
And when in fact she does grant dispensations in this matter to 
non-Catholic Christians (especially to Eastern Orthodox), she 
restricts their application to certain limited situations, previously 
demanding promises or assurances of abstention from hostility 
towards the Catholic Church, and insisting above all on the 
condition that the non-Catholics in question should return to the 
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faith and the unity of the Church as best they are able. And it is 
right that the Church should impose such conditions, which are 
in accordance with her very nature, on those separated Christians 
who freely seek her sacraments—for she alone has the right to 
dispense the sacraments, and non-Catholics, inasmuch as they are 
separated from her, have no objective right to participate in them. 

On the other hand, he who with the Church’s permission does 
in certain cases administer the sacraments to separated brethren, 
and especially in the more extreme cases of danger of death and 
such-like, must be careful not to impose conditions which are 
unpsychological, exaggerated, rigorous, over-severe or un- 
reasonable, thus disturbing the good faith of those who have a 
right intention of receiving the sacraments of Jesus Christ in the 
Church which he founded, and who through no fault of their own 
are mistaken and cannot be enlightened. Otherwise the eternal 
salvation of their souls might be endangered. 

In conclusion, therefore, and in reply to the question which 
was stated at the beginning of this article, our opinion may be 
stated as follows: that formal participation, or formal “com- 
municatio in sacris”, since it involves so many inconveniences and 
dangers, cannot become a general or normal means to unity or be 
considered as an infallible remedy for disunity. Material participa- 
tion, however, an example of which we have recounted at the 
beginning of this article, can more easily in certain cases, as a 
sign of respect and sincere mutual goodwill, favour unity between 
Catholics and separated brethren, although this also needs to be 
employed with the necessary caution.’ 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Greek Catholic Exarchate, 
246 Acharnon Street, 
ATHENS (8)—-Greece. Athens. 


27th September 1961. 
REVEREND FATHER, 


I am glad that I am able to inform you at last that after many 
years of harassment and anxieties we have succeeded in acquiring 
the permit from the Ministry of Education and Cults for the 
erection of our church dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity. 

This church is not going to be very large, hardly 19 x 20 metres, 
but large enough to serve the necessities of our faithful. Neverthe- 
less, it is going to be very beautiful because it is destined to be a 
symbol of unity. It must be noticed however that the church we 
are building now, is the first Catholic Church of the Byzantine 
Rite which has ever been built in the free Kingdom of Greece 
since the schism of the Churches in the East. It is obvious that the 
existence of this church in Greece will be of outstanding import- 
ance, inasmuch as a pro-union wind is now beginning to blow all 
over the world. 

The work of building our church has moved forward enough, 
but we are now facing a very serious economic problem. Our 
faithful are few and most of them are very poor, therefore, despite 
their wish, they are unable to help in the completion of the erection. 

I therefore appeal to you and ask you to give me a helping 
hand for the erection of our church, either through your eminent 
magazine, or through any other means that the Holy Ghost will 
inspire you. I am confident that our brethren in England will 
willingly contribute in the erection of our church which we aspire 
to be built through contributions from various parts of the world, 
because of its importance and symbolism. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


HYACINTH GAD, 
Apostolic Exarch of the Byzantine Rite for Greece. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Woman and Man with God by Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. Pp. 212 (Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 
1960) 255. 

This book is a translation from the French. Its original title, 
Le Tréne de la Sagesse, was a somewhat less misleading indication 
of the subject matter, which is expressed in the present sub-title as 
“An essay on the place of the Virgin Mary in Christian theology 
and its significance for humanity’. Pére Bouyer tells us in the 
introduction that this is the first of three volumes in which he 
intends to develop a theology of creation ; after which we may 
expect another trilogy devoted to an “economic theology’. 

There is much of great interest in this book, and the author has 
brought his considerable erudition fully into play. Having led us 
through the Scriptural theme of Wisdom in the Old and in the New 
Testaments, he turns to that of the Virgin Mother. This leads on 
to a consideration of the vocations of marriage and of virginity in 
the light of the Virgin Motherhood, followed by three chapters 
on the more classic theological themes of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the Incarnation, and the rdle of Mary in the Redemption. 
We then have two final chapters on Mary and the Holy Ghost, 
and on Wisdom and the Assumption. 

Even such a short description is sufficient to show that this is 
something other than an old style mariology. The inspiration is 
emphatically biblical and patristic, which means that the book 
is of considerable positive ecumenical importance. Here and there 
one has occasion to regret the author’s tendency to take up positions 
to which indeed he is perfectly entitled, but as if there were no 
other possible ones in the field. The style is somewhat involved, 
with a resulting impression of long-windedness and sometimes of 
unclarity. One’s sympathies are with the translator. However, 
these secondary failings should not be a deterrent to the prospective 
reader, who will find himself richly rewarded. The book has been 
hailed as an important contribution to the contemporary renewal 
of theology, and this it undoubtedly is. 
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Gélase I: Lettre contre les Lupercales et Dix-huit messes du 
sacramentaire léonien. Introduction, texte critique, traduction 
et notes de G. Pomarés. Pp. 273 (Sources Chrétiennes, tome 65, 
Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1959). 


From the starting point of the articles of Dom Capelle and of 
the Abbé Chavasse, the author has made a study of the relationship 
between the letter of Pope Gelasius against the Lupercalia and a 
number of masses which are to be found in the Leonine Sacrament- 
ary. We have here the texts of these documents, reproduced 
according to the best editions available, together with a French 
translation of them. The greater part of the volume, however, is 
taken up with the author’s doctoral thesis, the purpose of which is 
to prove the authorship of the eighteen masses which have been 
selected. The scholarship is of the high standard which one has 
come to expect from Lyon, and the whole constitutes a really fine 
piece of work. More than this, it is fascinating reading, for the 
relationship between the letter and the masses is demonstrated not 
only by literary comparison, but also by showing how the conflict 
with pagan cults has influenced the liturgical formulae of the Pope. 
In other words, we discover why these prayers took the form that 
they did, and they come alive to us because we are able to know the 
thoughts by which they were inspired. By way of historical con- 
clusion, the author makes three points, viz. that we now know 
much about one of this Pope’s principal pastoral actions ; about 
how he used the liturgy as an instrument of the ‘magisterium 
ordinarium’ ; and that he achieved not a little success in his battle 
against the paganism of the Roman world. 


Ambroise de Milan: Des Sacraments—Des Mystéres. Nouvelle 
édition revue et augmentée de L’ Explication du Symbole. Texte 
établi, traduit et annoté par Dom Bernard Botte. Pp. 226 
(Sources Chrétiennes, tome 25 bis, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1961). 


In his first edition of this work, Dom Botte announced that 
its value would be limited by the fact that a completely new 
critical edition of the text was in course of being prepared for the 
Corpus of Vienna. Now that this has been published by O. Faller, 
Dom Botte has had the opportunity to revise his earlier edition. 
Thus in general he follows Faller for the text, though in a number 
of cases he gives his own readings and interpretation. We are of 
course given here again his own most valuable introduction, 
together with the translation. 
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Grégoire de Narek: Le livre des priéres. Traduit de !’arménien 
par I. Kechician. Pp. 552 (Sources Chrétiennes, tome 78, 
Editions du Cerf, Paris) 25.20 NF. 


This is a book which will be of particular interest to readers of 
the £.C.Q. Gregory of Narek was a mystic and a poet who 
composed ninety-five prayers, which have been used in the 
Armenian Church since the year 1000 and several of which have been 
introduced into the Liturgy. The themes are simple : man’s sinful- 
ness before God, and the abyss which separates us from Him ; and 
God’s mercy, which is our only hope. Reading through the 
volume, one is struck by the immense wealth of biblical quotations, 
allusions and images; there is much from which we can learn. 
Fr Kechician has given us a translation the fidelity of which I 
cannot judge; it is in any case no small achievement to have 
preserved the poetic character of the original by means of a 
rhythmic translation, as he has done. 


The Church in Council by E. 1. Watkin. Pp. 227 (Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London, and Sheed and Ward, New York, 1960) 
18s. 6d. Also in paper covers (Libra Books) 6s. 


A short guide, aimed at the general public, through all the 
general Councils the Church has held. Few sources are quoted or 
references given, but the whole forms a work of reference which 
will be particularly useful at the present time. In an epilogue, 
concerned with the coming Second Vatican Council, the author 
underlines the positive nature of the latter’s task. “The prospective 
Council will present the Catholic religion for what it is in fact but 
has too often failed sufficiently to appear, the integration rather 
than the negation of all that is true and valuable in religious beliefs 
outside the pale, of insights which, however partial, may have been 
more clear and powerful among their adherents than among 
Catholics, of truths and values which though contained at least 
implicitly in the deposit of Catholic faith, may not yet have been 
sufficiently developed by Catholics, the reconciliation in the 
Catholic synthesis of what is partial, one-sided, excessive, defective 
outside the Church...’ 
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The Bible and the Liturgy by Jean Daniélou, s.j. Pp. 372 (Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London) 42s. 


A beautifully produced translation of Bible et Liturgie, which was 
first published in 1951. Books of this kind justify the efforts made 
in this country to publish translations from continental sources : 
this is a work which anyone interested in contemporary theology 
could not possibly afford to overlook. Daniélou has done much to 
bring together the biblical and the liturgical movements by 
showing how the liturgical celebrations—Baptism, Easter, the 
Sunday, etc.—are rooted in biblical traditions and symbols. If we 
understand the symbolism of baptism only as referring to cleansing 
and purifying, we are forgetting that in the Old Testament water 
symbolizes also destruction, judgement and death, as well as the 
forces of new creation. And so the author investigates for us the 
biblical memories and implications with which Christ’s acts and 
commands are charged. The result is highly rewarding and 
stimulating, though at some points further theological discussion 
may well be called for—about the value and application of 
typological exegesis, for example. It should also be kept in mind 
that since the original of this work was published, important new 
studies have appeared on the subject, such as those of Benoit and 
Rahner. 


G.K. 


Studies in the Gospel of Thomas by R. McL. Wilson. Pp. vii + 150 
(Mowbrays, London, 1960) 21s. 


The so-called ‘Gospel of Thomas’ is a recently discovered 
Coptic text that forms part of thirteen volumes of Gnostic papyri 
which were found in 1945, near the modern Egyptian village of 
Nag Hammadi. The scholars chiefly associated with work on the 
discovery are H. C. Puech of Paris, his disciple Jean Doresse, and 
G. Quispel, but many other experts have written on the subject, 
and no less than three commentaries have already appeared. The 
most accessible of these for an English student is the little Fontana 
volume The Secret Sayings of Jesus, edited by two American 
professors, R. M. Grant of Chicago and D. M. Freedman of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, with an English translation of 
the Gospel by W. J. Schoedel. For a beginner in the subject this 
little work may be cordially recommended. Dr Wilson’s larger 
volume is not intended as an edition of the text or as a commentary 
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but it is in its essence an examination of the Thomas Gospel in 
relation to the New Testament and an attempt to determine the 
Gnostic element in it, as well as the Jewish-Christian element. 
The author very wisely refrains from trying to draw any final 
conclusions, but his last chapter, on the significance of ‘Thomas’, 
gives ground for thinking that the newly-found work is not one 
of the sources of our Gospels, and seems, in fact, to belong to a 
later stage of the tradition. Nor can it be said with safety that it 
represents a series of free quotations by one already familiar with 
the canonical Gospels. Whether it is altogether independent of 
these latter, or in some way dependent upon one or more of them, 
is one of the questions that are still being hotly debated. Dr Wilson’s 
study is pleasantly written, and includes an up-to-date bibliography 
and two useful indices. 


The Meaning of Sacred Scripture by Louis Bouyer. Translated by 
Mary P. Ryan. Pp. xi + 258 (Darton, Longman and Todd, 
London, 1960) 35s. 


The French original of this volume appeared in 1951 as one of 
the series Lectio Divina, published by Les Editions du Cerf, and 
it has since then formed the basis of a course of lectures which 
were delivered by the author in 1956 at the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana. The original title was La Bible et l’Evangile. Le 
sens de l’ Ecriture; du Dieu qui parle au Dieu fait homme, which may 
well be considered to give a better idea of the contents than the 
title of the English version. Whereas the French original was 
divided into twelve chapters and three appendices, the English 
edition has twenty-two chapters and two appendices, but there 
has been little if any increase in bulk. Most of the chapters in the 
original have been divided to make two in the English work. 

The publishers are justified in claiming that the author here 
‘presents the reader with a biblical theology which is theological 
without being over-technical and spiritual without being fanciful’. 
On the latter count it in no way resembles one or two recent works 
in which the biblical text has served merely as a starting-point 
for an author’s imaginative reconstruction. 

Where all the chapters are so good, it is difficult to recommend 
any one in particular. A personal choice would be chapter vii, 
‘Isaias and the God of Holiness’ ; chapter xiii, ‘Is there a Hebrew 
mysticism >’ and chapter xviii, ‘St Paul and the Heavenly Man’. 
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It may be regretted that the English version omits the author’s 
short but most informative preface, as also the third appendix, 
entitled in the French : ‘La premiére Eucharistie dans la Derniére 
Céne’. The index of names and topics, which here replaces the 
index of biblical quotations and references, is not wholly satisfactory. 
The large volume on Deuteronomy by the late Professor S. R. 
Driver is described as ‘art.(icle) in the Jnternational Critical 
Commentary, and in a number of instances the title of a book and 
its author are listed separately. 
JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy by Nicholas Cabasilas. 
Translated by J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty. Pp. 120 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1960) 18s. 6d. 


The publication of this classic of Eastern spirituality is a very 
welcome addition to the small number of works of this kind 
available in English translation. Nicholas Cabasilas, a Byzantine 
theologian of the fourteenth century, was a quite influential 
figure in his own time, but his importance in the Orthodox world 
as a spiritual writer has extended down the centuries to the present 
day. 

The Commentary on the Divine Liturgy is one of his two major 
works, and it has been well received in the West ever since its 
first appearance in Paris in 1560. Since then the Greek text has 
been available in various collections of patristic texts, including 
Migne. A French translation was published in Sources Chrétiennes 
in 1943, but it has been out of print for a number of years. 

The Commentary takes the form of a series of short homilies, 
which give a spiritual interpretation of the text and ritual of the 
Liturgy of St John Chrysostom. The first eleven chapters are 
devoted to the Prothesis and the following twelve to the Liturgy 
of the Catechumens, while those that remain (24 to 53) are 
concerned with the Liturgy of the Faithful. This last section 
includes a ‘Theological Parenthesis’ of ten chapters dealing with 
the kind of questions likely to arise in the minds of the author’s 
contemporaries, concerning the faithful departed, the personal 
worthiness of the celebrant, and the commemoration of the saints. 
Two chapters only (Nos 29 and 30) reflect directly the controversy 
with the Latins, and these are confined to a discussion of the 
Epiclesis. 
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It is clear that the work was written with the Orthodox faithful 
in mind, and presupposes familiarity with the Liturgy (in this 
edition, the translators have supplied an Introduction in which the 
main parts of the text of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom are 
set out for the benefit of English readers). Indeed one could say 
that Cabasilas is not strictly speaking writing a commentary on 
the Liturgy as such, but rather purposes to show how the Liturgy 
itself is a commentary on the faith of the Orthodox Church and to 
exhort his readers to express this faith in worship. 

The significance of the book may well be ascribed in large 
measure to this fact, for in the Eastern tradition worship and 
teaching are closely integrated. That it should be so belongs no 
doubt to the ethos of Eastern spirituality, but it may be added 
that the political circumstances which have harassed the Orthodox 
Churches since the decay of the Byzantine empire have also made 
of it a necessity. For centuries, while the Greek Church was 
oppressed by Turkish political rule, the Liturgy formed the 
principal channel of religious instruction ; and the situation of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in communist countries today is little 
different in this respect. In such a setting, the richness and detail 
of symbolism and scriptural allusion which writers such as 
Cabasilas draw from the text of the Liturgy becomes the bread of 
subsistence for the ordinary faithful. 

Apart from its interest to the student of Eastern Christianity, 
this book can offer to the outsider the charm of a more leisured 
age, when spiritual reading was not something to be fallen back 
on as a kind of pep pill or tranquilliser, but formed a_ natural 
part of the life of every day. Its influence has been such that anyone 
acquainted with present-day Orthodoxy will find himself on 
familiar ground. It comes as a surprise to realize that the book was 
written six hundred years ago. 

The Rev. R. M. French has contributed a useful Foreword in 
which he gives a brief historical account of the life and times of 
Nicholas Cabasilas and of the political and theological conditions 


of that period. HELLE GEORGIADIS. 


Sur la dérive de Moscou by Georges Le Brun-Kéris (Editions 
Fleurus, Collection ‘Omnes Gentes’) n.p. 


A bad book in a good series. The Collection ‘Omnes Gentes’ 
has already published Fr Cwiertniak’s ‘La Vierge Marie dans la 
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Tradition Anglicane’ and now recently Fr Tavard’s ‘Petite 
histoire du Mouvement Gcuménique’. So one opens Sur /a dérive de 
Moscou with considerable expectations. I have read the first quarter 
of the book carefully and glanced through the rest ; I noticed some 
glaring inaccuracies, and found nothing that is not superficial. 
Perhaps there are some pearls to be found in the pages which I 
skipped, but I doubt it. 

Readers of the £.C.Q. will hardly be impressed by a description 
of the Russian Orthodox Church as ‘une église sans philosophie ni 
théologie’, but the author’s plausibility might take in some people 
who know nothing about his subject. The author writes about the 
Russian ‘passion anti-européenne’ as if Russian feelings about the 
West were simply feelings of aversion and not a mixture of love 
and hate, admiration and contempt. JOHN LAWRENCE. 


The Ethiopic Liturgy. Pp. 72, Wrappers (obtainable from Duckett, 
London). 


This booklet does not bear the name of the translator or publisher 
or any other indication of provenance, but it carries the approbation 
of the Exarch of Addis Ababa, dated 1958. It seems to be (with 
one rather unsatisfactory exception) the first straightforward 
English version of the ‘ordinary’ of the Ethiopic eucharistic 
Liturgy, with the anaphora of the Apostles, as actually used by 
Catholics of that rite. As such it is very welcome. 

This writer is not competent to judge the accuracy of the 
translation, but the English is very much better than is often found 
in works of this kind ; it is a pity however that inapplicable Western 
terminology has crept in here and there. A more serious matter is 
that the translator does not indicate what (if anything) he has left 
out, and in the Introduction the references to the original Ge’ez 
text used are confusing. On p. 48 the epiklesis given is simply a 
prayer that the communicants may receive the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. Was this so in the new and improved Book of Liturgies 
published at Rome in 1945 ? Several other similar queries arise. 

D.A. 


Call to Worship by Neville Clark. Pp. 67 (S.C.M. Press, Studies 
in Ministry and Worship, 1960) 7s. 6d. 
This small book is an excellent addition to a series which aims 
‘to serve the renewal in our time of the worship, work, and witness 
of the Church by providing an interdenominational and inter- 
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national forum for the discussion of theoretical and practical issues 
in the life of the Church, on a scale between the article in the 
journal and the major theological treatise’. 

The author is convinced that ‘the recovery of the Liturgy is the 
most urgent need of the Free Churches at this time’. He writes 
‘as a Baptist to Baptists’, but others besides Baptists will be 
interested by his account of the historical development of the Free 
Church liturgical tradition, and his practical suggestions for 
liturgical renewal in the Free Churches. It is, indeed, unfortunately 
quite probable that there will be more interest outside the Baptist 
denomination than inside it for what he has to say. (For these 
outsiders, the author might have explained the meaning of a 
phrase such as the ‘Fencing of the Table’ in the Free Church 
tradition, which is referred to without explanation.) 

The author is not advocating a revival of ritual for its own 
sake ; his concern is practical and pastoral, and he has himself 
carried out the suggestions which he here passes on in the context 
of the worshipping community of a local Church. Perhaps the 
Te Deum finds its place in the Eucharist, rather than the traditional 
Nicene Creed, because this has proved more acceptable to a Free 
Church congregation. But why then should not the Words of 
Institution also be replaced in the eucharistic prayer ? The author’s 
answer is that ‘by long tradition, the Words of Institution find 
a place within the Consecration Prayer, and powerful arguments 
can be advanced in favour of their retention at that point’. On the 
other hand, he gives no reasons in favour of his placing of them at 
the moment of the Fraction. Perhaps this too is a concession to the 
conservatism of his congregation ? One would likewise like to know 
why he places the Lord’s Prayer after the Communion. 

One also asks why, when the Liturgy of the Word must stand 
alone, it is not simply left as an Ante-Communion, rather than 
being organized in terms of Offertory, Consecration and Com- 
munion ? Is there not a danger here of leaving the people satisfied 
with what they have received, rather than of leading them to 
desire the ‘celebration of the Eucharist in its fullness ?’ It is, of 
course, the restoration of this fullness which the author seeks. 


Marriage and Celibacy by Max Thurian. Pp. 122 (S.C.M. Press, 
Studies in Ministry and Worship, 1959) 8s. 6d. 


This book, by one of the brothers of the Community of Taizé, is 
concerned with celibacy rather than with marriage. The author 
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writes from within the tradition of the Reformed Church ; he also 
writes from personal experience of celibate community life. 

The rediscovery of celibacy as a possible Christian vocation by 
those of the Reformed tradition is a significant ecumenical fact ; 
and it is to be hoped that this translation from the French will 
raise the question and stimulate thinking about in it Evangelical 
and Free Church circles here, since up to now Taizé and similar 
Reformed and Lutheran communities seem to be better known in 
England amongst Christians of ‘Catholic’ persuasion than amongst 
Protestants. 

The author defends a traditionally ‘Catholic’ value by means 
of biblical argument, and thus speaks a language which Protestants 
can understand, whereas the usual presentation of virginity by 
Catholic writers often appears meaningless to them. For Catholics, 
accustomed to a different terminology, the book is equally 
interesting, both because of its biblical insights and because of the 
down-to-earth quality of the writing. 

This English translation includes a useful index of biblical 
references, which the French edition lacks. RS. 


The Way of the Ascetics by Tito Colliander. Pp. 123 (Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, 1960) 9s. 6d. 


If this work is small in size it is vast in its implications for 
anyone who wishes to take it seriously. In twenty-six short 
chapters the author has interpreted the ethos of a group of early 
ascetics for Christians living in the world. With three exceptions, 
he has drawn principally on those writers who are represented in 
the Philokalia, a spiritual anthology which reflects over a thousand 
years of unbroken tradition. 

Although the author tells us that ‘this work is based on the 
holy Fathers of the Orthodox Church’, it is well to remember that 
all the Fathers represented here, apart from some three or four, 
are the common heritage of Christendom anterior to the division 
of East and West. Indeed if there has been any misunderstanding 
about the principle of Eastern spirituality as opposed to that of 
the West, then it is a great merit of this little work that it underlines 
the genuine tradition common to both. For the central theme of 
the Way is one of self-offering. 

The writings of the great ascetics and theologians embody an 
acute realization of the nature of sin and its consequences in creation. 
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They combined with this a most palpable awareness of the 
Crucifixion and its redemptive action. This gave rise to a conscious- 
ness of the expiatory nature of the Sacrifice of Christ’s death, 
so central in Pauline christology, and of the necessity of similar 
sacrifice on the part of His followers. ‘See to it that you carry the 
dying Jesus in your body through every thing’ is a monastic 
injunction which reflects the highest aspirations of these ascetics. 
For them, the ‘Way’ or monastic life was an invitation to become 
‘Brothers in Christ’, just as the hermit’s vocation, in its logical 
sequence, was envisaged as ‘Mounting the Cross’. But the chief 
activity peculiar to each state was the endeavour ‘to awaken the 
Jesus asleep within us’, in other words the divine Image in man of 
the status ante peccatum. This was achieved solely by a strenuous 
ascesis which included prayer, fasting, vigils and the dynamic 
application of the evangelical virtues to every aspect of existence. 
In this composite process the end is purity of heart and the means 
of achieving it is prayer. Prayer is the sovereign activity in the 
discipline of monasticism ; it is the chief means of regaining and 
conserving what was lost at the Fall ; and when the goal has been 
reached, it is prayer that sustains the monk in his union with God. 
The ‘Way’ is thus the spiritual itinerary of the soul through 
many stages, from Egypt to the Promised Land. In form, it is the 
harmonious conjunction of the active service of mankind with 
and in a life of prayer and contemplation. Its temper is one of 
great moral earnestness coupled with an uncompromising attempt 
at the literal fulfilment of the Gospel ideal. Its demand is one of 
complete abandonment of anything that might impede the Life in 
Christ. Its whole spirit is marvellously expressed in the words of 
Ignatius of Antioch: ‘Use not the words Jesus Christ and yet 
desire this world’. 

This small work, which radiates the ethos of Desert spirituality, 
is a synthesis of all these elements, each isolated and underlined in 
short, simple chapters. Of these the first thirteen give a general 
analysis of the Way according to the categories considered above ; 
the remaining thirteen are devoted to prayer, the practice of the 
virtues, and good works. Six chapters in all are devoted to prayer— 
five to a general statement of its nature and effects, and one to the 
particular form known as the Jesus Prayer. As a devotional form 
this prayer is of the utmost antiquity in Eastern Christianity, 
particularly in monastic circles. The author, in the opening sentence 
of this chapter, quotes a saying which he ascribes to the Abba 
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Isaia on the Jesus Prayer. This would however seem to be an 
error, since in neither the Greek, Latin or Syriac versions of this 
Abba’s work is there any reference at all to the Jesus Prayer. 
There is also a chapter which calls for the re-affirmation of the 
place of fasting in Christian life and practice. This should be of 
some interest to those belonging to Western traditions in which 
fasting has been so mitigated as to have lost all significance. 

The final chapter is a description of the heart that is lovingly 
disposed towards the Almighty and consequently to His creation, 
even in its most pedestrian manifestations. Such a heart is described 
by Abba Isaac the Syrian, who appears to be the author’s favourite 
writer, in the following terms : “The heart which burns for the whole 
of creation, for man, for birds and beasts, for demons and whatever 
else exists, so that by recollection and the sight of them, the eyes 
glow with tears on account of the impulse of the mercy which 
moves the heart to such great love’. And the chapter closes on the 
same note on which the book had opened : the depth and height 
and breadth of the Cross ; the Saviour and salvation. There follow, 
the invocation to the Divine Trinity. E.J.R. 


Eusébe de Césarée: Histoire ecclésiastique 1V. Introduction par 
G. Bardy. Index par Pierre Périchon, s.j. (Sources Chrétiennes, 
No. 73, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1960) F. 3. 

Eusebius of Caesarea by D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, p.p. (Mowbrays, 
London, 1960). 

The appearance of the late Canon Bardy’s Introduction, together 
with Fr Périchon’s invaluable Index (or rather Indices), brings to 
completion the ‘Sources Chrétiennes’ edition of Eusebius’ Church 
History. The Introduction shows the excellence we should expect. 
Not claiming any originality, it is a useful and clear summing up of 
the author’s life and works, followed by an account of the character 
and purpose of the History itself: stress is laid on the theme of 
‘Sia5oyxa’ (‘successions’) which Eusebius inherited from pagan 
Greek historians, especially those concerned with the philosophical 
schools. It is noted that Eusebius shows only a second-hand interest 
in our knowledge of heresies, recording the Church’s war against 
them, but not entering himself into the struggle like Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus or Epiphanius. So also he is more concerned with the 
triumphs of the martyrs than with the principles guiding the 
persecutors of the Church. 
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A short account of the seven Greek MSS which need to be 
consulted for the text, and of the Syriac and Latin versions, is 
combined with a description of the various theories as to the 
development of the work from its first beginnings to the form (or 
forms) in which it has reached us. It is commonly accepted that the 
History was first conceived and begun years before the Peace of the 
Church. But the Conversion of Constantine brought to the work 
the completion for which it was designed. For indeed Eusebius 
was intoxicated with the vision of something like a new dis- 
pensation coming with the conversion of that world-empire which, 
though it had so long persecuted the Church, had been born at the 
same time as Christ, so that Church and Empire seemed made for 
each other. 

Dr Wallace-Hadrill’s book is a short general account of 
Eusebius’ life and work, written by a scholar with limited oppor- 
tunities of access to libraries, in such time as is consistent with the 
service of a country parish. He is to be congratulated on his 
achievement, which covers the ground satisfactorily, giving us a 
picture of Eusebius’ place as a Biblical scholar, his conception of 
the work of Christ and his position in the Arian controversy, his 
relation to Greek philosophy and his understanding (especially as 
shown in the Chronicle and the Church History) of the Purpose of 
God in History. This last is the most valuable contribution of the 
book. Eusebius was concerned to show that Christianity was not 
a ‘new-fangled religion’, but a return to something older than Greek 
classical culture and philosophy. He saw in the Conversion of 
Constantine the culmination of a return through Christ to the 
patriarchal times of Abraham the Friend of God. It is to be noted 
that he saw it as a return to Abraham rather than to Adam in 
Paradise. This fits in with his conception of the work of Christ 
as primarily salvation by knowledge rather than release from sin, 
and with that failure to put the Person of Christ above His place in 
the story of Creation, which led him inevitably towards an Arian- 
izing understanding of the relation of the Son to the Father. 

The book tends to ask too much of the uninstructed : a clearer 
account could be given for these of the nature of each of Eusebius’ 
works: and a list of abbreviations used in references would be 
useful. But we close it with a clear impression of its subject—his 
lack of spirituality limiting his power to integrate perfectly that 
vision of God’s working in History which inspired those immense 
labours for which Christians of all generations owe him their 
gratitude. Derwas J. CHITTY. 
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Liturgikon: Missel Byzantin a l’usage des fidéles by Pére Néophyte 
Edelby, illustrations by J.-P. Ghysels. Printed in red and black 
on India paper, one volume of 976 pp, 7 dollars. 


The newly-translated Byzantine prayer book is extremely 
attractive in form. It differs from the considerable number of past 
translations of the Divine Liturgy and of some of the Offices in 
two ways: that it is in more accurate conformity with the original 
texts, and that it is more comprehensive, containing as it does more 
material within a limited amount of space. The author has included 
brief historical notes on the Saints of each day, taken from the 
Menologion of the liturgical year, and the corresponding troparia 
are very accurately translated. 

From the Orthodox point of view, it would have to be remarked 
that the commemoration of St Photios on 6th February has been 
omitted. Likewise, in the Synaxarion for the feast of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul on 29th June, it is stated that St Peter inherited the 
universal primacy in the See of Rome. This is unknown in the 
original Greek texts, and is not to be found even in the well-known 
manuscript in the library of the Monastery at Grottaferrata. 

It is a pity that the ante-communion and post-communion 
prayers were not also included. Those for the feast of St Symeon 
the theologian, for example, are of great theological value and 
sacramental depth. 

The notes preceding the different Liturgies, as well as the 
general introduction to the Divine Liturgy, are very well written, 
and constitute a clear guide by which the reader may understand 
the dimension and the structure of the liturgical ceremony. The 
publishers are also to be congratulated on an extremely well- 
presented and well-printed edition. The quality of the paper, the 
appropriateness of the designs, and the well-ordered enumeration 
of the various feasts of the liturgical year make the book seem 
indispensable, and indeed it is a publication of the greatest import- 
ance. In these times of liturgical revival, it is a real companion for 
the faithful who desire to follow the Holy Liturgy attentively, 
and will be particularly useful to those who have difficulty in 
following the original text. 

Our thanks are due to the publishers and to all who have 
contributed to the production of such an important work. 


 EmIitianos, Bishop of Meloa. 
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